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THE BOSTON MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


T HAS been said that the movement in favor of Municipal 
Reform, which is extending from one end of this country to 
the other, is the most important of any which has come before 
the American people since the overthrow of slavery. This at 
first sight seems like an extreme statement; and yet, when we 
realize that at the present rate of increase very early in the 
next century our large cities will control the nation, we begin to 
have some conception of the necessity of having our city 
governments everywhere of the highest character. The national 
safety really depends upon the proper government of our large 
cities. De Tocqueville has said that ‘‘ municipal institutions are 
to liberty what the primary school is to science.’? Our best 
citizens everywhere have begun to believe that Mr. Bryce was 
right when. he said that the ‘‘ government of great cities is the 
conspicuous failure in the American Republic.”’ 

In the organization of our Municipal League, we have, for 
the present, at least, limited our membership to two hundred ; 
believing that a comparatively small body has more individual 
responsibility, and is less likely to be turned aside from its 
legitimate purpose, than if its membership were greater. With 
a limited membership, organizations are more likely to be 
represented by their best men, who can consider problems, dis- 
cuss questions, and reach results better in a small body than in a 
mass meeting. 

There are some things that must be conceded at the outset. 

First.—The city is not a little state, but a corporation, and the 
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simpler it can be in its government the more efficient. But 
while it is a corporation, it should not be soulless. Ordinary 
corporations exist for money-making and profit-sharing, but the 
city has a higher purpose. It should be governed not only on 
business principles, but it should never forget that it has a 
higher end,—of protecting the weak, of caring for the needy 
and the unfortunate. In other words, it should have some 
moral earnestness and force ; and there is moral force enough in 
every city to improve many things, provided that moral force 
was not so often latent, and, therefore, inoperative. 

Second.—We must recognize the lack of information on munici- 
pal matters, of great numbers in our large cities, who, there- 
fore, can be easily led by selfish and designing men. The cure 
for all this is education in municipal affairs. 

Third.—We must also recognize at the outset the apathy and 
indifference of many of the most intelligent people in our cities. 
They are so interested in money-making and pleasure-seeking 
that they prefer to grumble and pay their taxes, and permit 


other people to shape public affairs. Washington Gladden has 
well said that “the blight upon our municipal patriotism is 
mercantilism ! ”’ 


Fourth. We must remember that neither of the two great 
parties has any special principles to guide in municipal affairs. 
Their principles apply almost wholly to national and state in- 
terests ; but men have been so much accustomed in all the past 
to work on party lines, even in municipal matters, that time 
will be required before they will, in sufficient numbers, be will- 
ing to vote individually on municipal election issues. Mr. 
Seth Low has put this truth admirably when he says, ‘‘ We are 
partisans before we are citizens.’’ 

Fifth.—This League is to be absolutely non-partisan, and its dis- 
cussions are limited to questions relating to municipal matters. 
We are not organized for the political advancement of our own 
members, for we have no wish for public office. We are trying 
first to understand better the problems of municipal government, 
and then to be helpful in solving them. We have, therefore, no 
desire at present, to nominate candidates for office, PROVIDED 
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men of character and persons fit for public trust are nominated by 
others. When this is not the case, we shall make our protest by 
suggesting, if possible, other names. 

Siath.—It seems almost unnecessary to add that in a move- 
ment of this kind there will be no use or place for the local 
‘*boss’’ and the ward politician of either party. They are, asa 
class, thoroughly selfish; they care only for themselves, and 
they have no place in a business corporation. 

Seventh.—We must also recognize the great power there is in 
public opinion if it can only be aroused and brought to bear upon 
municipal problems ; and this public opinion can be depended 
upon always in favor of the best things. Mr. Moorfield Story 
was right when he said at the Philadelphia convention that we 
should be surprised ‘‘if we could in each city see the photo- 
graphs of men who constitute the rings of which we complain, 
and could read their histories: we should be ashamed of our 
subjection. Municipal reform is only a question of will.’’ It 
certainly is true that there are far more good men in every city 
than there are bad, and that the number who desire a corrupt 
government is very small. The poor man is even more inter- 
ested than the rich in good city government. He needs good 
public schools, for he is obliged to send his children to them ; 
while the rich man, if he is dissatisfied, can send his to some 
private institution. The poor man especially needs clean streets 
and good sewerage, for he must stay in the city through the heat 
of the summer ; while the rich man can take his family to the 
mountains or to the seashore. We only need to get all those 
who are interested in the best things to work together, and the 
whole problem is solved. The question is sometimes asked in 
our cities, who can control the saloon vote? We wish, on the 
other hand, to be in perfect touch with the moral interests in our 
community, and find out who is the most worthy to represent 
that vote. 

Highth.—The first aim, therefore, of this League should be to 
secure the confidence of the community, by helping to solve the 
great social, civic, economic, and industrial problems which con- 
front us at the present time. We must prove our right to ex- 
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ist by our unselfish interest, before we can expect to be a power 
for good. 

With these thoughts in mind as representing in some measure 
our good purposes, it may be proper to consider for a moment 
some of the questions which are immediately before us for our 
consideration, remembering that they are questions on which 
there may be differences of opinion. I would suggest, 

First.—Is it not possible to separate further our national and 
state, from our city, elections? Coming within a few weeks of 
each other, there is still a chance for political trading. Further- 
more, men get so excited and aroused along party lines in No- 
vember, that it is very difficult for them to forget these consider- 
ations by the second Monday in December. 

Second.—Many of us feel that it is wnwise to elect a mayor every 
year. Would it not be far wiser to elect him for a term of three 
years? All citizens would feel more strongly than they do now 
the importance of the election if it was to be filled for a longer 
term. Many people cannot be aroused when the election is an 
annual one. Furthermore, the mayor himself would be less 
hampered, would be more free from the influence of politicians, 
would be better able, also, to do the best things, if he was con- 
scious that the term was for three years. 

Third.—Many feel that our city government would be more 
efficient if we had one representative council instead of two. 
Wherever it has been tried this has proved true. In that case 
the one board should be larger than our present board of alder- 
men, should be chosen as the school board is, for three years, 
one third only going out each year, so that it should be a con- 
tinuous body, with a certainty that two thirds of its members 
would be familiar with the city’s interests. Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams has stated the point clearly, ‘“‘that this municipal 
council is generally the weak point in our municipal govern- 
ment, and that improved methods in the executive departments, 
in some of our cities, have accomplished less than they other- 
wise would have done if the municipal legislatures had been 
more efficient.’’ The argument that has been used for con- 
tinuing two bodies has been, first, that it is more difficult to cor- 
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rupt two bodies than one ; and, second, that one acts as a check 
upon the other. In answer to this, it should be stated that if 
there is to be but one board, it should be of sufficient size not to 
be easily susceptible to improper considerations ; and, secondly, 
it should be provided that appropriations, and other questions of 
great importance, should not be acted upon without two read- 
ings, several days apart, to give opportunity to citizens, through 
the press and otherwise, to make their protest heard if occasion 
should require. 

Fourth.—Many of us feel that we have too many departments 
and commissions for the proper conducting of our city business. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood as making a sweeping con- 
demnation of all commissions, for there are some departments 
whose interests are so varied that it would be almost impos- 
sible to find any one man who could be expected to properly 
care for them. The Rapid Transit Commission is one illustra- 
tion of this, and some others might be given; but we feel that it 
is possible to reduce the number very materially, and simplify 
the city’s business toa considerable extent. There are various 
objections to too many commissions. It is supposed to be an at- 
tempt at non-partisanship by having both parties appear upon 
the commission ; but it often practically keeps alive, in its most 
active form, just those political distinctions we want to destroy 
in the management of the corporation called the City of Boston : 
instead of being non-partisan boards, they are bi-partisan boards. 
Again: Where there are several members upon a commission, 
if anything goes wrong itis very difficult to fix the responsibility 
anywhere, as the blame is shifted from one to another. It is 
important in municipal affairs to clearly define responsibility. 
The argument for so many commissions often seems to proceed 
from a feeling of distrust, and from the fear that power is not 
safe in one man’s hands; but it is certainly possible to find 
men who can be trusted. We should not be afraid of one-man 
power in a government of the people, for we can certainly get 
at one rascal, if one gets into office, and turn him out very much 
easier than we can reach several men scattered through various 
departments and capable of doing no end of mischief. In busi- 
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ness corporations we do not have three treasurers or auditors ; 
we must trust somebody. We want. to know definitely who the 
man is, and then hold him to strict aecount, giving him no op- 
portunity to make the plea that he was not to blame when mis- 
takes were made, because there were so many others whom he 
could not control. For judicial work it is often wise to have 
several men who seek for truth from different standpoints ; but 
for executive matters one man is usually better than three. 
Furthermore, if the number of departments and commissions 
were reduced, and a single man put at the head of the depart- 
ments, we could pay the one man a very much higher salary, 
and still save the city some expense. By paying higher salaries 
the city would be able, also, to get the very best men, and there 
would be more likely to be a permanency about the position, and 
men would feel that they had an opportunity to do good service 
and make a commendable record for themselves. The abolition 
of some of these departments and commissions and the making 
of all offices more permanent, would materially decrease the 
amount of patronage which is a disadvantage to all who use it, 
especially to those who use it selfishly. We have nearly forty 
departments at the present time, with separate appropriations. 
Might there not be a grouping of some of these departments 
under one head, thus promoting greater efficiency, and, pos- 
sibly, greater economy? Such changes as these have been made 
in some cities apparently to advantage. In the city of Cleve- 
land there was up to a recent date thirteen boards or commis- 
sions, of from three to five members each. By a new charter 
these have all been abolished, and there are now seven depart- 
ments, with one man at the head of each, appointed by the 
mayor, and confirmed by the council ; viz., public works, police, 
fire, charities and correction, law, accounts, and schools. Every 
election is therefore so vital to the citizens of Cleveland, that in- 
stead of a little handful of politicians attending the caucuses as 
formerly, it is stated that now about three fourths of all the 
voters attend, with the result, we are told, of having better men 
elected. 

As a consequence of these changes, in two years the net debt 
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has been reduced, taxes have been reduced thirteen per cent, 
water rates twenty-one per cent, and gas twenty per cent. This 
whole matter seems, at least, worthy of consideration. 

In the same connection would there not be an advantage if 
Boston had a board of estimate and apportionment as there is in 
some other cities, consisting of the mayor, the chairman of the 
board of aldermen, the auditor, and perhaps some business man 
nominated by the board of trade? 

If the estimates were made in this way, would not the dif- 
ferent departments be more likely than now to have their just 
proportion? And would not the strife for so much money for 
each district, or each department, without proper regard for 
the needs of others, be done away ? 

Fifth.— We ought, if possible, to use all our influence to in- 
crease civic pride in our city, and to induce our very best citizens 
to be willing to accept public office. In the recent past, men 
who have been willing to make sacrifices of their private in- 
terests for the public, have been too often subjected to the sneers 
of friends. We ought to try to change all this ; for when a man 
is called upon by his fellow-citizens to serve in the city govern- 
ment, it is just as honorable as to be a director in a bank or a 
professor in Harvard University. We trust that by keeping 
this truth constantly in mind it will lead to the nomination, as a 
rule, of our best citizens. I do not wish to be misunderstood, 
for I have no sympathy with the hasty expression that is some- 
times heard, that there are no good men in public life. My ex- 
perience has proved to me that there are just as honest and 
capable men in municipal positions in the city of Boston to-day 
as there ever were in the past. The trouble is that there are too 
many of whom this cannot be said in truth. Our work is to in- 
crease the number of those in public life who can be absolutely 
trusted to watch over the city’s interests as they do their own. 
We want, if possible, to have the same interest taken by all 
classes of our citizens as is seen across the water. The personnel 
of the London County Council is said to be equal in character and 
ability to members of Parliament. In the city of Oxford two 
presidents of colleges are members of the board of aldermen. 
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In Germany it is demanded that the performance of civic duties 
shall determine civic rights ; failure to perform the one deprives 
of the other. In the city of Berlin, if a man refuses to accept 
office when called upon by his fellow-citizens, he is not only dis- 
franchised, but is compelled to pay larger taxes. Ought there not 
to be a list made from the registration list after election of those 
who have not voted? And ought not a constant neglect of 
suffrage to be punished by a fine? Certainly some way must be 
found to make people ashamed of the neglect of their duty as 
citizens. 


Sixth.—Our duty is not complete when we have tried to in- 
duce good men to accept office, and when we have used such in- 
fluence as we have to elect them. We must have a constant in- 
terest in their work, ready to encourage if they do well, and not 
hesitating to hold them to strict account if they prove faithless. 
There should be a closer touch between the moral interests of 
ou tity and those who hold official positions. The mayor of 


one of our large New England cities has stated that in a term of 
three years he was never called upon but once by any individual 
in the interests of righteousness. It would be impossible to com- 
pute the number of those who darkened his door for selfish and 
unworthy schemes. One of the best aldermen our city had for 
many years, who made a splendid fight on a moral question, 
when I commended him for it, said that, important as it was, it 
was almost impossible for him to get any one to take any inter- 
est in the matter and give him any moralsupport. I feel sure that 
if men in office knew that the best people in the community were 
interested in municipal matters and ready to be helpful, they 
would gladly recognize it, and render their very best service. 
It must be extremely discouraging and depressing to city officials 
to meet so often only those who have personal and selfish 
schemes of their own which they are trying to carry through. 
To all those who are doing their duty, we wish to extend a help- 
ing hand. Those that are faithless we must be ready, in a 
proper and courteous way, to expose. When we are called upon 
to criticise, we must be careful to make no statement without 
proof, and also be ready to correct an error if we make one. 
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Our influence will depend very much upon what we say being 
fair and unprejudiced. 

In order to make our work effective, one of the first duties of 
the executive committee should be to arrange various sub- 
committees on municipal business, charter changes, etc., and 
also consider if the League should not use its influence to es- 
tablish, in different sections of the city, ward Leagues, which 
should be represented in the central League by their president or 
secretary, or by both. 

Seventh.—Should not this League devote some thought in the 
direction of perfecting some sort of minority representation, with a 
provision, if possible, for preferential voting? Many of us believe 
that the step taken at the last election, which allows minority 
representation in the board of aldermen, was a step in the right 
direction ; still, that law is very far from perfect, and can be 
materially improved. 

This whole matter is of such supreme importance that it 
seems proper that we should examine into it most carefully. 
The principle of having one man or a group of men from each 
district, which practically disfranchises nearly or quite half 
the voters, is wrong. When a Republican votes in a Demo- 
cratic district for local representatives his vote is thrown away, 
and in the same way, when a Democrat votes in a Re- 
publican district his vote is thrown away. To illustrate 
the injustice of this matter let me use figures which will 
be familiar. In the State of Maine in the last few years, 
one party has had about ten thousand more votes than the 
other, and yet the one party has all the representatives in Con- 
gress. In Maryland one party cast ninety-two thousand, and 
the other one hundred thirteen thousand votes, and the latter 
have all the representation, and the ninety-two thousand votes 
have no voice. In Indiana at the last national election one 
party cast two hundred fifty-four thousand votes, and the other 
two hundred fifty-nine thousand votes, an almost equal number, 
and yet one party has but two representatives, and the other 
eleven. In Iowa it only requires twenty-two thousand men of 
one party to have a representative, and it requires two hundred 
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two thousand of the other party in order to have one. It does 
not answer to say that sometimes it is the one party that is 
represented, and sometimes the other, and that one is balanced 
by the other. It is wrong in both cases, and two wrongs never 
make one right. The same state of things exists in our cities 
wherever there is a district system. AS a consequence many men 
remain away from the caucus and the polls, because they know 
that their votes would amount to nothing. Furthermore, on the 
district plan both parties too often nominate the available and 
not the able men. Men of positive convictions and force make 
enemies, and cannot be elected; but by a majority representa- 
tion they can be, for it will not take a majority to elect them. 

Again, reform measures cannot get a hearing, for they have 
no representation, and cannot have until they can secure a 
majority in some one district. But if all those interested who 
are scattered through a city, could unite on some one man, then 
the reform would be represented, and would be sure of a hear- 
ing. Giving up the district system as a whole, and voting for 
officials on a general ticket, would be a deathblow to bribery, 
which almost universally occurs in close districts. Were there 
no close districts, there would be no inducement to purchase 
votes. On the new plan we should have more of what could be 
called larger and better men. A man may appear quite impor- 
tant in a little district, but be very small when he has torun the 
gauntlet of a large city. On such a plan, men in office would 
not be obliged to spend so much time in posing and balancing 
their votes so as to make sure of their reélection. In doing 
their duty they would be sure of the support of the best citizens, 
whose influence would be felt at the next election. 

With this hasty statement of some of the reasons for abolish- 
ing the district lines in our cities, even for the common council, 
if it is to be retained, it may be said that there are four systems 
of proportional representation which have been practically 
tested. Of these, the ‘‘ Free List System,’’ so called, seems to 
be the best and most easily understood. “It is now in use suc- 
cessfully in three cantons in Switzerland. After we have made 
such success in Massachusetts with the Australian ballot, we 
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need have no fears about the successful working of this new 
plan. All candidates are chosen upon a general ticket, and 
each voter would cast as many votes as there were aldermen or 
councilmen to be elected, one vote for each. Any individual or 
ticket which may be indorsed by a petition of voters amount- 
ing to some small percentage of the regular vote, shall have 
the names printed on the official ballot. When the ballots are 
counted, the total of all the votes cast in the city shall be 
divided by the total number of the aldermen or council, as the 
case may be. This quotient gives the quota of representation. 
Any ticket that receives that number of votes is entitled to one 
representative ; if double the number, two, etc. If there are 
remainders, the tickets having the largest remainder would have 
the vacancies. The next question which remains is, which of 
the candidates on the different tickets or of the different parties, 
shall have the vote? The answer is simple: The one having the 
highest number has the first place, and next to the highest the 
second place. This plan gives the fullest play to the individual 
preference of every vote cast. 

To illustrate this: If there were a single board of aldermen 
of thirty men, ten to be chosen each year, and a total of five 
hundred thousand votes cast for all the candidates, every ticket 
that received fifty thousand votes would be entitled to one 
alderman. If there were but two tickets, and the Democrats 
cast three hundred thousand votes and the Republicans two hun- 
dred thousand, the former would have six aldermen, and the 
latter four. 

If there was an Independent ticket in the field, and it received 
fifty thousand votes, the Democrat two hundred seventy thou- 
sand, and the Republican one hundred eighty thousand, then 
the Independent ticket would have one alderman, the Democrat 
five, and the Republican, inasmuch as it has the largest fraction 
over the requisite number, four ; total, ten. Of course the five 
Democrats, the four Republicans, and the one Independent, who 
received the largest number of votes on their representative 
tickets, would be the ones elected. 

In order that this matter may be clearly understood, I give an 
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illustration which will show the practical working of the plan. 
I have made three tickets, Democratic, Republican, and Inde- 
pendent, each nominating ten men for the board of aldermen 
for three years, and who receive the following votes :— 


Democratic. Republican Independent. 
Mr. A 27,300 K 18,200 U 5,100 
B 26,900 L 18,000 V 5 
) 26,800 M 17,900 W 
27,200 N 17,800 x 
27,100 17,200 Y 
27,000 18,200 Z 

26,700 18,300 

26,800 18,400 

27,150 17,950 

27,050 18,050 


my 


~~~ 


— = 


Or OT ee OT me Or 
SE2S2SSS5 


— ~~ 


270,000 180,000 


Total votes, Democratic 
a 
Independent 


225 2 
S23 8 


500,000 


Dividing this total of 500,000 votes by ten, the number of 
aldermen to be chosen, one tenth, or 50,000, should be rep- 
resented by one alderman. This number is the unit of rep- 
resentation. Dividing the total number of the Democratic votes, 
270,000, by 50,000, the unit of representation, you have 
five as a quotient and 20,000 remainder. In the same way of 
dividing, the Republicans would have three asa quotient and 
30,000 remainder, and the Independents would have one. This 
provides for nine, and the remaining one goes to the ticket 
having the largest fraction, or remainder, which in this case hap- 
pens to be the Republican. The board would thus stand five 
Democrats, four Republicans, one Independent. The five Demo- 
crats who would be given the certiiicates of election would be 
the five having the largest vote in their list ; viz., Messrs. A, D, 
I, E, J. The four Republicans would be R, Q, T, K. The one 
Independent would be W. 

Eighth. We must not expect to accomplish too much at the 
outset, else we shall become discouraged, and many will be in- 
clined to give up in despair. We must remember that much 
time will be required to bring about changes which ought to be 
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made, and we must be patient, remembering that all important 
movements require time before they can reach the best results. 

Ninth.— We must all keep good-natured with those who 
honestly differ from us, while we try to show that many things 
can be improved. We must not care for the politician’s criti- 
cism, for we do not exist to please him; nor should we pay very 
much attention to what may be called the chronicle critic. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says that ‘‘the world can be divided 
into two classes: Those who go ahead and do something ; and, 
second, those who sit still and find fault because it was not done 
some other way.’’ Friendly criticism from those who wish to 
accomplish the same purpose for which we are striving, we 
should always welcome. 

Tenth.—We must never forget the breadth of our platform, and 
that it includes every nationality and sect and creed, and men 
from every station,—the laboring man, the merchant, the 
banker, and those in the professions. Men with so many dif- 
ferent views will always need to be very generous, one with 
another, and the common bond must always be that we are 
Americans and Bostonians, acting without any selfish thoughts, 
and desiring only to be useful. 

Finally, we make no claim for superior wisdom or virtue. We 
feel that we are citizens together of a city that has had a glo- 
rious history, and we hope she is to have a more glorious future. 
We are united together in an honest effort to study our munici- 
pal problems ; to help create a right public opinion upon ques- 
tions as they arise; to foster a civic pride, especially among 
those who have been indifferent hitherto ; to encourage our best 
citizens to make sacrifices and to accept office as a public trust ; 
to defeat, if we can, the unscrupulous politician who schemes 
for place and power only that he may serve himself; to en- 
courage faithful officials ; to call attention in a courteous man- 
ner to incompetency ; and, by every means in our power, to ren- 
der such service toward good government as may seem wise and 
judicious. Our method is through agitation and organization. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 





A PATRIOTIC PULPIT. 


BY REV. F. W. HAMILTON. 


N OUR disgust with the Jefferson Bricks and Elijah Pograms, 
our natural aversion to some of the cruder forms of 
‘‘spread-eagleism,’’ and our lack of patience with a vapid con- 
ceit, which often mistakes an ignorant self-assurance for a 
patriotism of the highest and most noble type, we are in some 
danger of losing sight of the transcendent importance of a really 
true and sound patriotism. We have become a littie ashamed, 
perhaps, of the persistent and unceasing cry that we are a great 
nation and must be cracked up, and in our disgust at the pinch- 
beck article we have, have come to underrate the value of the 
sterling. We have enough of the pseudo-patriotism which vents 
itself in jingoism and bluster, in frothy speeches and blare of 
bands and burning of much gunpowder. Bat, without assum- 
ing at all a pessimistic position, I fear that we have scarcely 
enough of the true and deep patriotism which recognizes the 
divinely ordained mission of the Great Republic, honors its 
grand institutions, reveres the memory of the great men who 
founded them, and devotes itself with zeal and consecration to 
the noble work of carrying to completion the unfinished labors 
of those men, guarding the inviolability of those institutions, and 
securing the final accomplishment of the nation’s mission. 

It is not remarkable that there should be some laxness in these 
regards. The tendencies of the present day are in the direction 
of cosmopolitanism rather than patriotism everywhere, and no- 
where more than here in the United States. Thanks to modern 
methods of communication and transportation the world is not 
much bigger to-day than the thirteen colonies were when they 
declared that they were, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States. We are in constant daily communication 
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with almost every corner of the inhabited earth, and we jostle 
the children of every nation in our crowded city streets; we 
have welcomed the world to our broad acres and the invitation 
has been accepted. There are American lives and American 
dollars at stake the world over, and the material and pecuniary 
interests of many of us are more closely bound to the welfare of 
other countries than to that of our own. The thinkers of the 
day are talking much about the brotherhood of man and the 
solidarity of nations. These are great topics, and we do well to 
bear such ideas in our minds and to let them lie very close to 
our hearts, but if we are not careful they will lead us to see a 
certain narrowness in patriotism, and to think that the man 
who places his country first and foremost in his affections has 
been left very far behind indeed, by the advance of civilization. 

I have already hinted at the importance of patriotism. I 
think that importance can hardly be overestimated. Certainly 
without patriotism there can be no safeguards to the liberties of 
a nation, and no guarantee to the permanency of its institutions. 
Every student of history knows that patriotism has always been 
the life blood of nations, and that it, more than any particular 
institutions, or any model form of government, has made 
nations powerful and people prosperous and happy. When 
men have grown cosmopolitan in their ideas, and have cared 
more for the security of trade than the standing of the nation, 
and more for the filling of purses than the purity of institutions, 
nations have fallen and tyranny has flourished. The ‘un- 
speakable Turk’’ came into Europe, not because there was no 
power on the frontier strong enough to bar him out, but be- 
cause there was not enough patriotism in Constantinople to place 
its abundant resources at the disposal of the nation, and so 
bear up the hands of the last Constantine in his desperate stand 
against the swelling tide of Moslem invasion. 

The growth of the Anglo-Saxon power has been the marvel of 
the ages. When we stop to think of the tremendous achieve- 
ments of the people of half a little island, we are dumb with 
astonishment. We mutely wonder what could have been the 
cause of it all. Partly the natural virility of the race, partly 
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the ideas concerning the relation between the individual and the 
government which seem to form so large a part of its original 
mental endowment, but most of all, I think, the tremendous 
patriotism, the firm conviction that everything English was 
worth defending at any cost, that has always formed the back- 
ground of the English character. We laugh sometimes at the 
pretension of our trans-Atlantic cousin, his calm assurance that 
everything English is best, his arrogant assumption of superi- 
ority wherever he goes, his calculations as to how many foreign 
soldiers or sailors one Englishman may be safely trusted to 
thrash, and all the other manifestations of British bluster. But, 
after all, it is just because of these things that the morning 
drum beat of Great Britain encircles the globe to-day, and her 
voice is potent, if not omnipotent, in the councils of the nations. 
The Englishman is the greatest of colonizers because he is so 
thoroughly convinced of the superiority of everything English 
to anything else that he never rests till he has made that spot of 
land where he has built his home a miniature Britain. His in- 
stitutions are permanent because they are rooted deep in his 
unswerving loyalty to them and unqualified admiration for 
them, and they have covered a large part of the earth because 
he never leaves them at home when he emigrates. Indeed the 
American Revolution came about because, for the time being, 
the Englishmen on the American continent were more thoroughly 
English, more devoted to the perpetuity of English institutions, 
than were those in the native island. The United States are 
to-day a monument to the true patriotism of Englishmen. 

It has been many times said, and cannot be too often repeated, 
that governmental institutions are not greatly better than the 
men who frame and. administer them. They do not in their 
actual working, keep very far ahead of the public opinion on 
which they ultimately rest. A patriotic people will, in the long 
run, work out for itself a strong, serviceable, and fairly well ad- 
ministered government. But no institutions, no matter how 
elaborate, will secure the desired results unless they rest on the 
willing cooperation of the citizens. Certainly there have been 
few constitutions more intelligently devised or more carefully 
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drawn than that of the United States of Brazil, but it took less 
than six months to demonstrate the fact that it requires some- 
thing more than a form of sound words to insure good govern- 
ment in a South American Republic. Wherever there is a lust 
of private gain, or domination of personal or local selfishness, or 
lack of devotion to the national idea and to high and noble 
national aims, constitutions are broken, laws are violated and 
evaded, and ills and abuses without number creep into the body 
politic. The work fundamental to the success of all good 
government is the laying of deep and strong foundations of true 
patriotism in the minds and hearts of the people. 

It is not to be denied or ignored that there are ills now as- 
sailing the American body politic, and that some of them are as- 
suming formidable proportions. This is not to put the present 
into any sort of comparison with any past period of our national 
growth. I donot here raise the question whether we are, asa 
nation, comparatively more healthy or less healthy than we have 
been at other times. I simply take note of things as they are. 
We are beginning to feel keenly the evils of an unrestricted im- 
migration, aggravated as they are by the inducements which in- 
terested parties hold out to attract the immigration of the 
cheapest and least desirable labor. Calling in the services of 
foreign paupers to strengthen resistance to the demands of 
native labor, even when those demands are unjust and unreason- 
able, is an expedient as unwise and as dangerous as that of pur- 
chasing by entangling concessions the alliance of a strong neigh- 
bor in time of war. We are struggling against the iniquities 
made possible by an ignorant, a venal, or a suppressed, ballot. 
We are struggling desperately to throw off the strangling grasp 
of an iniquity which is draining away our national wealth at the 
rate of one thousand million a year, is dragging to destruction 
the flower of our youth, is breaking uncounted and uncountable 
hearts, is drenching our land in blood and tears, and is daily 
tightening its hold on the machinery of popular government. 

We complain that the diplomacy of the United States is 
paralyzed by the opposition of the “‘ outs,’’ and that no Ameri- 
can minister can go before the world with the assurance that the 
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country is behind him, or can convince the enemies of the nation 
that his measures will be endorsed and defended by the whole 
people. 

It is only too true that there is a class of men, who unfor- 
tunately have the public eye and ear, who are always ready to 
prefer party to country, to oppose the diplomacy and the legisla- 
tion of the other party simply because it is the work of the 
other party, and to vilify and abuse any man who attains any 
prominence in the ranks of the opposition. Iam fully aware 
that there is a great deal of criticism, amounting at times 
almost to abuse, poured out upon politicians as a class. I feel 
that a great deal of it is entirely unmerited, and is very unwise 
on the part of those who indulge init. Itisonapar with the 
silly sayings we sometimes hear about the impossibility of honor 
among lawyers, almost on a par, indeed, with the ancient 
mother-in-law jokes of cheap humorists. I doubtif a book has 
ever been written which has done more to cast discredit upon 
American institutions and to turn the minds of honest and am- 
bitious young men away from the service of their country 
than Mark Twain’s ‘‘Gilded Age.’’ If the book had not for- 
tunately been only a very qualified success commercially, it 
would be difficult to estimate the harm it might have done. 
But after all the discounts have been made there is yet a re- 
siduum in the politics of the time that is neither sanitary nor 
savory. We all know that we are suffering as a nation to a con- 
siderable extent from the pernicious activity of a class of men 
whose ideals are low, whose aims are utterly selfish, and whose 
practices may perhaps be described with sufficient accuracy as 
demagogish. 

Now I have all respect for the brave and earnest men who are 
addressing themselves to the cure of these evils. I have no 
word for them except of most cordial sympathy and most hearty 
encouragement. And yet I cannot help regarding these things 
as largely symptomatic, as our medical friends would say. It is 
often not only desirable but necessary to treat the symptoms 
and remove or alleviate them, but the true security against 
them lies in restoring the general health to its normal vigor. 
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Now it seems to me that while these things properly and nec- 
essarily challenge our most devoted attention, there is yet much 
to be done that is fundamental to all national health in the way 
of the inculcation of a sound and true patriotism, especially in 
the pliant and susceptible minds of the young. Behind all 
questions of party or of policy, behind all discussions of meas- 
ures or of men, should lie a strong and deep and earnest love 
of country and desire to seek the country’s good. In the foster- 
ing and strengthening and broadening of such a patriotism lies a 
vast field for endeavor, a field full of promise of grandest results. 
Our Master’s method of work, the method followed faithfully by 
his apostles, was to lay deep and strong foundations of eternal 
and universal truth, and leave the application of them to life 
and conduct to the awakened and enlightened conscience of the 
man who had resolved to cease to do evil and learn to do good, 
In like manner I think we may safely leave a great deal of the 
detail of reform to the awakened patriotism of the man who 
loves his country and desires its good rather than any petty 
personal, local, or partisan advantage. I can easily imagine a 
man swayed by secondary considerations, by party allegiance, 
by local pride, even by the most utter and unmitigated selfish- 
ness, aS doing yeoman service on either side of a great cause, 
but I cannot imagine a man with the patriotism of a Washing- 
ton or a Lincoln on the wrong side of any of the questions 
which now disturb our peace. 

It is just in this field that the clergyman has one of his grand- 
est opportunities for usefulness. He has culture and breadth of 
view, and he has inestimable privileges of access to the public 
ear and influence over the public mind and heart. His country 
needs his services. Shallthey be withheld? The question comes 
upon the propriety of clerical service in this cause. I do not 
think it likely that any person would question the general fair- 
ness of the arguments thus far offered for the desirability of a 
general awakening of the national patriots, but it might and prob- 
ably would be questioned by many whether the pulpit had any 
special duty in the premises. 

On the broad ground that every effort for the help and im- 
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provement of men has a right to look for the active codperation 
of the Christian men and women of the time, whether clergy or 
laity, suffering men, suffering society, suffering nations have a 
right to look to the followers of the Nazarene for aid, and woe to 
the church if the hungry sheep look up and are not fed! One of 
the most striking manifestations of the present tendencies of mod- 
ern religious thought is the emancipation from ‘other worldli- 
ness’”’ which is coming to all religious bodies. The Church of 
Christ is coming to a realizing sense of the fact that it is some- 
thing more than fire insurance association, something more thana 
mutual admiration society, something more than the organized sel- 
fishness of men who are interested only in building bridges which 
shall bear them safely across the flaming mouth of the pit. It is 
coming back to the idea that salvation is here and now, and that 
the mission of the gospel is to take away the sins of the world, to 
save men from this present evil world. It must do these things. 
It must make itself a vital and energizing force in the world, an 
essential factor in humanity’s progress, or its right to exist will 
be challenged. Wherever social and political problems stand in 
the way of advancing humanity it is the duty of organized Chris- 
tianity, under the direction of its chosen and appointed leaders, to 
direct the whole of its consecrated zeal and energy to the prayer- 
ful, patient, and courageous attempt to solve these problems. The 
safety of this country and the perpetuity of its magnificent insti- 
tutions call aloud to heaven to day for pure and high patriotism 
and more of it. From whom should the call meet response if not 
from the ministry, the servants of God, and the ambassadors of 
Christ ? 

But is nota political pulpit a thing undesirable in the extreme? 
That depends entirely on the idea covered by the term ‘‘political 
pulpit.’’ If one means a partisan pulpit, a pulpit which uses its 
influence and its advantages of position for the constant advocacy 
of the interests of any party as such, a pulpit which aspires to 
the exercise of the functions of government, a pulpit which strives 
to control a certain number of votes as the saloon-keeper or the 
ward-heeler controls his contingent, it is certainly a most un- 
desirable thing. But if one means a pulpit solicitous to lay in 
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the hearts of the men and women under its influence broad and 
deep foundations of patriotism and interest in civic duties, which 
presents good citizenship as a sacred duty, which never allows 
its people to forget that the eternal verities of the Christian re- 
ligion are the keys to political as well as personal salvation, and 
that the decalogue and the golden rule have not only a place but 
a dominant place in the most practical kind of politics, such a 
pulpit is about the most desirable thing that can be named. With 
the details of the strife of parties, the Christian church and min- 
istry have no business. With what the French call “higher poli- 
tics’’ they have most intimate and vital concern. I think I am 
justified in saying that the church that does not exert an influ- 
ence in the direction of making its members and hearers better 
citizens, and so make itself a power for good in the political life 
of its community, forfeits one of its chief claims to the allegiance 
and support of the people. 

The foundations of the positions here taken seem to me to go 
down to the very bed rock, so to speak, and to rest in the very 
nature of institutions. After the lines of this paper had been 
laid down I had the pleasure of listening to an able, interesting, 
and profitable public discussion on the: general topic, ‘‘ Church 
and Politics.’’ It was participated in by gentlemen prominent 
in the church and by leaders in the affairs of the State. It was 
inspiring, positive, constructive. Many wise things were said 
as to the duty of the church to stand for the best things in all 
the relations of life, the inevitable reaction of private purity on 
public morals, and the desirability that the church, as an or- 
ganized body, should refrain from descending into the arena of 
party politics, even in defense of the best of causes. All was 
good, and everybody seemed convinced of the fact that the 
church had, somehow, a political duty to perform. 

And yet asI sat there I could not help thinking that the 
fundamental thought had not been reached, the final word had 
not been said, the nexus which binds together the Church and 
the State had not been clearly laid bare. What is a State for? 
Why are men united into compact bodies under the sway of 
their own peculiar laws and institutions rather than left to indi- 
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vidual or family life with no bond other than that of the gen- 
eral brotherhood upon which we are now laying so much stress? 
Let St. Paul offer his answer to these questions: ‘‘God 

hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; that they should 
seek the Lord, if happily they might feel after Him, and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us.’’? The State, 
then, is a divinely ordained institution as much as the Church 
is. It is one of the means whereby men are to be helped to find 
God. By their association together, by the crystallization of the 
best and most enlightened public opinion in that great educator, 
law ; by the power placed in the hands of good and strong men, 
the natural leaders of the race, and the greater currency and 
effect given to their opinions; most of all by the founding of 
national life on principles of righteousness and of progress, and 
the development of the national life and thought along the lines 
dictated by those principles, men are helped immeasurably in 
their efforts toward the attainment of higher standards of 
living, and the progress of truth and enlightenment is vastly ac- 
celerated. Every nation-this world has ever seen has existed be- 
cause God had something for it to do and some message for it to 
deliver. The Jewish nation, considered: with reference to its 
national life and national idea, its ‘‘ motive,’’ as the musician 
would term it, was as much a prophet of God, a heaven-sent 
teacher of the nations, as were the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs and 
Ezekiels who came to marshal it along its appointed way. This 
nation exists by virtue of its mission. God made it that it 
might teach and exemplify certain truths which the nations 
aforetime knew not. It exists by virtue of its institutions, 
those fundamental ideas which we term, collectively, American- 
ism. This nation being founded and its institutions being 
framed by God for the accomplishment of His own high pur- 
poses in the development of the human race and the bringing of 
it into closer knowledge of himself and touch with his spirit, 
can there be any doubt as to the duty of those who minister at 
His altars and try to interpret Him to their fellows, to address 
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themselves with all their strength to the furtherance of His 
plans by leaving no means untried to keep warm and fresh in 
the hearts of the people the love of those institutions, the de- 
termination that they shall be kept inviolate, and the eager de- 
sire to realize their utmost possible development? It seems to 
me that a true comprehension of the nature and purpose of a 
State shows that it is bound by indissoluble bonds to the Church, 
and that, while neither should control the other or meddle with 
the detail of the other’s affairs, it is a fundamental duty of the 
State to be religious, and of the Church to be patriotic. As 
long as there continues to be a need of patriotism the duty of 
cultivating and inculcating it must lie upon the Church, and 
here, as elsewhere, the pulpit must lead. 

The methods by which these things may be accomplished will 
suggest themselves to each individual. I am aware of the extreme 
danger of attempting to speak ex cathedra as to methods in any 
kind of work. Methods must be determined by the tact and 
judgment of the individual backed by sincere devotion to the 
proposed end. ‘‘Where there is a will there is a way,’ and if 
we want to do this thing we shall easily find out how to do it. 
We have already many opportunities offered by the general turn- 
ing of the public mind toward patriotic themes on the national 
holidays. Let us never fail to make proper use of Washington’s 
Birthday and Decoration Day, of Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving, of our New England Forefathers’ Day, and other days of 
more local observance. We have countless opportunities for 
showing the application of Christian truth to the organized life 
of the nation and the Christian foundation of American institu- 
tions without dragging such topics in where they are not perti- 
nent. We have an incalculable influence over the minds and 
hearts of the thousands of children who gather Sunday after Sun- 
day in our Sunday-schools. We have the opportunity to form 
classes for the study of American history, American institutions, 
and the general principles of civil government among our young 
people. We have countless opportunities, grand ones too, for 
doing our part in the creation of an atmosphere of pure and high 
and devoted patriotism, an atmosphere in which political cor- 
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ruption and all its spawn of abuses and iniquities will wither and 
shrivel as the cavern-fungus is scorched by the hot, strong sun- 
shine of a summer noon. 

Brethren, clerical and lay, our country needs our help ; shall 
it call to usin vain? If we will arouse ourselves and work to- 
gether in this matter, it is possible to make every Sunday-school 
a nursery of patriots, every church a tower of strength for pure 
and devoted citizenship, and every pulpit a pillar of fire leading 
God’s people along the way to the full accomplishment of their 
divinely ordained mission. It is for such a church and such a 


pulpit that I make my plea. 
F. W. HAMILTON. 








CHRISTIANITY IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 


BY REV. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


HE separation of Church and State is a doctrine dear to every 
patriotic American heart. This, however, does not sig- 
nify that we, as a nation, are hostile or indifferent to the Chris- 
ian religion. On the contrary, we recognize it as one of the 
most potent factors in our civilization and progress. It is chiefly 
to Christian believers that we are indebted for the founding, de- 
velopment, and preservation of our free republican government. 
This country was originally settled by Christian believers. The 
desire to plant Christian colonies, and to establish a Christian 
commonwealth, was one of the principal motives which prompted 
our forefathers to emigrate to America. The various colonies 
were founded by the different religious denominations. In New 
York, the Dutch Reformed Church predominated. In Virginia, 
the Church of England was established. Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and West Jersey were settled by the Quakers ; Massachu- 
setts, by the Puritans; Maryland, by the Catholics; other colo- 
nies, by the various Protestant sects. Bancroft says: ‘‘The colo- 
nists, including their philosophy in their religion, as the people 
up to that time had always done, were neither skeptics nor sen- 
sualists, but Christians. The school that bows to the senses as 
the sole interpreter of truth had little share in colonizing our 
America. The colonists from Maine to Carolina, the adventur- 
ous companions of Smith, the proscribed Puritans that freighted 
the fleet of Winthrop, the Quaker outlaws that fled from jails 
with a Newgate prisoner as their sovereign, —all had faith in God 
andinthesoul. . . . Our fathers were not only Christians, 
they were, even in Maryland by a vast majority, elsewhere al- 
most unanimously, Protestants.’’ * 


* “History U.S. Centenary Edition, Vol. II, p. 177.” 
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The Declaration of Independence was chiefly the work of men 
who revered Christianity and the Bible. This is madeclear from 
several facts. 

1. It appears that the first man who openly and publicly de- 
clared in favor of a total separation from Great Britian was 
Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts. This was about the year 
1768.* He “originated the idea of a Colonial Congress in 1765, 
and was the earliest advocate of a Continental Congress in 1774.’’+ 
These measures did much to prepare the way for independence. 
At the time the Declaration was made in 1776, ‘‘no one man had 
done so much to bring about independence as the elder Adams.’’} 
We are told that “‘he was a sincere and practical Christian ; and 
the last production of his pen was in favor of Christian truth.’’|| 

2. The first formal declaration of independence ever issued 
by a public assembly in America was made by a company of 
Scotch Irish Presbyterians, at Charlotte, Mecklenberg county, 
North Carolina, in May, 1775.§ This is known as the Mecklen- 
berg Declaration. True, it was local in its character, and formed 
only a kind of prelude to the final Declaration of Independence 
by Congress, in July, 1776; but it shows that the prime movers 
in the struggle for liberty were Christians. 

3. It will be remembered that the resolution in Congress, 
which declared ‘‘that these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States,’’ was offered by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, of Virginia.4; ‘‘He was a professed believer in 
the Christian religion; and this avowal of his faith was made 
amid the accumulated honors of the world, which were lavishly 
bestowed on him, with sincere good will, and in the full un- 
clouded exercise of his vigorous mind’’.** 

4, The committee appointed by Congress to draft the Decla- 
ration of Independence was composed of men who revered the 
Christian religion. That committee consisted of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Framklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston.++ The last mentioned, however, was called 


* Bancroft, Vol. IV., p. 109. + Lossing’s “Eminent Americans”, p. 79. t Bancroft’ 
re A V., pp. 69-70. |*One Hundred Years of a Nation’s Life”, p. 15. 2 Bancroft, Vol- 


, pp. 977-79. § Bancroft, Vol. V., p. 267. ** Dwight’s “Lives of the Signers’’, p. 286° 
1 Bancroft, Vol. V., p. 269. 
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to his duties at home before the final vote was taken, so that his 
name does not appear as one of the signers to that instrument. 

Mr. Jefferson has often been put down as an infidel; buta 
closer examination of his character reveals the fact that he was 
far from being a scoffer at religion. In 1803 he wrote a letter to 
Dr. Rush in which he said: ‘To the corruptions of Christianity 
I am indeed opposed; but not to the genuine precepts of Jesus 
himself. I am a Christian in the only sense in which he wished 
anyone to be; sincerely attached to his doctrines, in preference 
to all others.’’* He was a frequent and liberal contributor to 
religious enterprises. He attended the Episcopal church regu- 
larly, and participated in the services. His children were bap- 
tized in that church. His wife belonged to it. He was buried* 
according to its rites.+ 

John Adams was a man of fervent and sincere piety, and for 
sixty years a member of the church.} 

Dr. Franklin had been tinctured with skepticism in his youth, 
but his practical good sense soon led him to abandon such views, 
and according to the testimony of his biographers, he became, 
in maturer years, a believer in divine revelation.|| He called 
himself a ‘‘ Protestant of the Church of England, holding in 
the highest veneration the doctrines of Jesus Christ.’’ § 

Roger Sherman was an humble, faithful, and devoted Chris- 
tian. ‘* Before he had attained the age of twenty-one years, he 
made a public profession of his religion, and continued more 
than half a century a zealous defender of its doctrines.’ €/ 

5. It appears from a careful study of American history and 
biography that the signers to the Declaration of Independence, 
with scarcely an exception, were men of deep religious convic- 
tions —firm believers in Christianity and the Bible. If there 
was a scoffer at religion among the entire number, we have been 
unable to find any record of it in history. They were men who 


* Works, Vol. IV., p. 479. 

+See Randall's “Life of Jefferson,” Vol. III., Chap. 14, 

tSanderson’s “Biography of the Signers’’, pp. 129-30. 

| See Lossing’s ‘‘ Eminent Americans,” p. 40; Sanderson’s “ Biography of the Sign- 
ers,”’ p. 402, and “‘ One Hundred Years of a Nation’s Life,” pp. 42, 43. 

2 Parton’s “ Life of Franklin,” Vol. I., p. 557. 

{ Sanderson’s “ Biography of the Signers,”’ p. 222. 
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‘‘owned the restraints of religion.’”’”* When they signed the 
Declaration of Independence, “it was accompanied with prayer 
to Almighty God.’’+ They explicitly recognized, in that im- 
mortal document, the existence of God as our Creator. They 
spoke of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
as being derived from Him. They asserted the Christian idea of 
the equality of all men. They appealed to God, as the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, for the rectitude of their intentions. 
How, I ask, could these facts be explained on the hypothesis 
that our forefathers were hostile or indifferent to the Christian 
religion ? 

The Revolutionary War, by which our independence was es- 
tablished, was carried on and successfully terminated chiefly by 
Christian believers. The soldiers and patriots of the Revolu- 
tion were very generally men who. accepted, with devout 
reverence, the Christian religion. Anatheist in the American 
army would have been regarded as a kind of moral monstrosity. 
The generals who led our armies were, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, devout, pious, prayerful men. This is especially true in 
regard to Washington, Putnam, Green, Warren, Prescott, Mor- 
gan, Wayne, Knox, and Lincoln. Those foreign noblemen who 
came to America to assist in the struggle for liberty, DeKalb, 
Steuben, Lafayette, Pulaski, and Kosciusko, were also Chris- 
tian believers. Benedict Arnold, who betrayed his country 
and went over to the enemy, did not acknowledge the restraints 
of religion. Charles Lee was an infidel, but he turned out 
badly, and was dismissed from the army in disgrace. 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution and the formation of 
the government under it was principally the work of Christian 
statesmen. ‘‘ Many of the authors of the Constitution were 
themselves men of strong religious convictions.’’ | Some peo- 
ple imagine that the Constitution of the United States is an in- 
fidel document, because it prohibits Congress from making any 
law respecting the establishment of religion. This provision, 
however, did not result from indifference or hostility toward 


*Sanderson’s “ Biography,” = + Abbott’s “Lives of the Presidents,” p. 106. 
} Townsend's © Analysis Of Civil Government, ” p. 225. 
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Christianity, but from a desire to prevent the establishment of a 
national church. Judge Story says: ‘‘ We are not to attribute 
this prohibition of a national religious establishment to an in- 
difference to religion in general, and especially to Christianity, 
which none could hold in more reverence than the framers of the Con- 
stitution, but to a dread by the people of the influence of eccle- 
siastical power in matters of government.’’? * We may be re- 
minded, just here, that the Constitutional Convention declined to 
have its sessions opened with prayer. Yes; but Lossing says it 
was because ‘‘ there was no money which could be appropriated 
for the payment of a minister of the gospel for the sacred ser- 
vice.”’ ¢ 
The preservation, development, and progress of our govern- 
ment are chiefly due to the labors of Christian statesmen. The 
men who have been chiefly instrumental in defending, strength- 
ening, and perpetuating our free institutions, and in giving 
stability, honor, and greatness to our nation, have not been in- 
fidels, but believers in Christianity and the Bible. This is no- 
tably true of such men as Hamilton, Madison, Jay, the Adamses, 
Kent, Story, Webster, Clay, Jackson, Lincoln, and a host of 
others. They feared God. They revered the Bible. They be- 
lieved in Christ. What would our country have been to-day 
without their services? How small would be the volume of 
American history were their achievements eliminated from its 
annals. Abbott truly says: ‘‘The presidents of our colleges, 
the most prominent men at the bar, the most distinguished of 
our statesmen, our ablest scientific men, our most heroic gen- 
erals, are men who revere Christianity ; who seek its guidance 
through life, and its support in death.’’{ Christianity is the 
parent of our great republic. It sustained our forefathers in 
the struggle for independence. It taught their descendants to 
be free and happy. It has been the foundation and source of 
our national greatness and prosperity. 
B. W. WILLIAMS. 


*“ Exposition of the Constitution,” p. 259. 
+ Outline “‘ History of the United States,” p. 231. 
t History of Christianity, pp. 300-1. 








A NEW IRELAND IN AMERICA: A REPLY TO LORD 
SALISBURY.* 


BY THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


HERE has been so much said and written on the subject of 

Home Rule for Ireland during the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since February, 1870, when ata meeting mainly com- 
posed of Irish Protestants, the movement was first launched, that 
all the arguments for or against the measure were considered ex- 
hausted. Nothing distinctly new was expected from any quar- 
ter. People generally had made up their minds on the Irish 
question, after the numerous speeches, essays, or parliamentary 
discussions incidental to the two Home Rule bills respectively pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 and in 1892. They were ready 
to permit the movement to work out its own destiny in the whirli- 
gig of English politics. Even in England, so completely had the 
field of controversy been occupied that the present Irish secre- 
tary, upon reading the latest arguments at the Ulster Conven- 
tion, where the Duke of Abercorn and his friends declared that 
“Ulster would fight,’? dropped the newspaper containing them, 
out of his hand, with the remark that it was merely a ‘‘thresh- 
ing over of old straw.’’ ‘There is nothing new in these state. 
ments’’ remarked he, and recalling the couplet, 





* [NoTE—This article has been compiled by the authority of the Irish National Feder- 
ation of America, with branches in every state of the Union, and which have sub- 
scribed a sum of $87,000 tothe McCarthy wing of the Irish Home Rule party. The ma- 
terials have been supplied by three hundred of the leading Irishmen in business or 
professional circles in twenty-six states of the Union, including Hon. William Mc- 
Adoo, ex-member of Congress, now assistant secretary of United States navy, Hon. 
W. Bourke Cochran, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, and others. It is the first notable 
expression of any authoritative body as to the terms upon which the Irish of America 
would make peace with England, and is intended as a reply to the objections of that 
section of anti-home rulers, of whom the Marquis of Salisbury and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith are the most notable examples, who state that the Irish people would be at the 
mercy of American agitators, who arein turn the most permanent and implacable 
enemies of imperial institutions and of British commerce.] 
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‘* Such labored nothings in so strange a style, 
Amuse the unlearned, and make the learned smile.’’ 


Mr. Morley proceeded with the other business of his office which, 
just then, was to hear reports on the peaceful condition of the 


people through the various county grand juries in the other prov- 
inces of Ireland. 


It remained, however, for Lord Salisbury to discover a new 
and somewhat cogent argument to his mind against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, and to infuse an interest into the discussion 
which almost transfers the question from the people on the 
banks of the Thames to those who reside on the Hudson or on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. In his speech delivered at Trow- 
bridge and reported at length in the Times of May4. The ex- 
premier enthused his audience to a high pitch of excitement, 
speaking as follows : 


Lord Rosebery has another ground for Home Rule for Ireland which 
is still more remarkable. He speaks to us of the population of Amer- 
ica. He tells us that we are offending the Irish element there. He 
says, ‘‘ You have an enemy and a nest of enemies in every English- 
speaking state ’’—there is only one English-speaking state (laughter)— 
‘‘and this great and cosmopolitan evil not only affects your foreign re- 
lations, but disturbs your empire itself.”’ Are we really to give up our 
Ulster brethren to this slavery in order to please the triangle at Chicago 
or the bosses of Tammany at New York? (Laughter.) Are we to sink 
so low as that? To my mind the ground that he alleges is rather a 
reason for resisting Home Rule than for granting it. (Hear, hear.) 
These men to whom he appeals and whose friendship he is anxious to 
secure are the most bitter, the most unscrupulous, the most permanent 
enemies of all that is British that can be found in America. (Cheers.) 
They are the anti-British party, and there is no libel, no slander that is 
strange to their tongue and to their pen when they have to speak of 
British things and British institutions. We have many friends in 
America. Iam proud to believe that our friends are in the large ma- 
jority, and I hope that that friendship will always continue. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe that if they would venture for electoral reasons to 
speak their minds they would designate the Irish minority with whom 
they have to struggle in language far more vigorous than I should ven- 
ture toassume. (Cheers.) It is their great trial and trouble. But I 
am accustomed to think that we settle our international institutions 
without reference to the care or the wishes of any foreign class or 
power. (Loud cheers.) But if any class is to be conciliated I would 
rather conciliate the class that loves us in America and not the class 
that pursues us with an undying hate. (Renewed cheers.) And if this 
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is the object of giving independence, practical independence, to Ireland 
—what will the result be? Why, that the Irish, the anti-British 
classes in America, will be dominant in Ireland too, and you will have 
within four hours of your coasts, in command of your trade routes, 
threatening all your ports—you will have all Ireland under the domina- 
tion of men who have shown their antipathy, their enthusiasm in 
hatred of England, in terms and in actions which do not permit you to 
doubt for a moment either its sincerity or its permanence. (Hear, 
hear.) Are you going, for causes such as these, to hand over a neighbor- 
ing island which occupies an important strategic position to your bit- 
terest foes? Are you going for causes such as these to hand over your 
brethren of Ulster, to whom you are united by every tie, toa tyranny 
which they do not cease to dread and to denounce, and which they will 
resist by every means in their power? I do not so read the duty of 
England. I agree with Lord Rosebery that you are the predominant 
partner. (Cheers.) 


The usually formidable bill of indictment which English 
Tories present against Irish Home Rule is here supplemented in 
at least three important respects. First, it is asserted that Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill would truckle to the Hessian element in 
American politics, whom, being also a foreign element, from the 
English standpoint, it would be useless to conciliate ; second, 
that those American citizens of Irish birth whose energy has 
been devoted to, or whose money has been invested in, the cause 
of Irish freedom are as cordially despised by other Americans 
who are not of Irish lineage, as the Irish-Americans are by the 
British Tories themselves, and consequently these are other 
people whom England ought to conciliate; and third, that 
the granting of Home Rule would enable Irish-Americans who 
are still supposed to hate England to use Ireland as a lever with 
which to work out a retributive policy against the British Em- 
pire at its very gates. It will be at once seen that the third 
proposition of Lord Salisbury, if true, is exceedingly important, 
and would involve great national danger, because without 
American aid there would be no Home Rule movement. It has 
therefore been deemed advisable to meet this charge full in the 
face, and with that view a circular letter has been addressed by 
me to 300 leading Irish-Americans in the principal cities of the 
United States with the consent and approval of the Irish 
National Federation of America. In this circular a list of 
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questions covering all the points commonly raised on Tory 
platforms was enclosed, together with an extract from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech as cabled to America and published in the 
New York Sun. 

Their responses received up to date, together with the circular 
in question, are given herewith, and speak for themselves. 
But before proceeding to consider these responses, which repre- 
sent, in a large measure, the voice of Irish America, and coming 
as they do from men who would presumably control the deliber- 
ations of an Irish-American convention, they are worthy of care- 
ful study, both in this country and in England. Public conven- 
tions are often manipulated by leading men, and made to pro- 
duce results predicted by their managers in advance. They are 
frequently, also, the scenes of excitement and of heated discus- 
sion, where the reason is subjected to the will, and where the 
heart predominates, and not the head. These responses, writ- 
ten out by each of those to whom they were sent, after calm re- 
flection, and vouched for by their signatures, are far more au- 
thoritative in their nature than even the resolutions of an Irish 
national convention, which, at most, would represent the com- 
bined intelligence of a committee on resolutions, consisting of 
three or five men. They furnish an inside view of Irish-American 
opinion, and throw an interesting side light from the shores of 
America on the whole Irish question. They also unmistakably 
prove that those English Tories who have heretofore pictured 
Irish-Americans as a band of desperadoes in active antagonism 
to the British Empire, and infused by an unchristian, an uncivil- 
ized, and an undying hate against England and Englishmen, are 
very much mistaken in their estimate of Irish-American good 
sense and character. These responses, I submit obtained in the 
way already described, without any attempt to influence the 
judgment, show that passion has been superseded by cold intelli- 
gence, prejudice by liberality of opinion, sentiment by practi- 
cal good sense; and that as there has grown up in America, 
within the past thirty years, a new South, so there also looms into 
view, probably for the first time, in all its striking and refresh- 
ing significance, a new Ireland. 
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But before proceeding to consider the more important ques- 
tion involved in this list of queries, let us take the propositions 
of Lord Salisbury in the order in which they occur in his Trow- 
bridge speech, and which concern not so much the relations of 
the Irish in America to the British Empire, as their attitude to 
the American people themselves, and the feelings of Americans 
toward them. Let us, then, take up the allusion to the Hessian 
element in American politics, and for the purpose of defining it, 
let it be understood as embracing all those Irishmen in America 
who follow in the fortunes of Tammany Hall; who are starting 
anti-British leagues, who are constantly talking war, or who, 
from one motive or another, are seeking to keep the Irish in 
America under the rule of clan leaders, exploiting their innate 
patriotism, or exhibiting them in a false light to the rest of the 
world. Then, first, as to Tammany Hall, an institution which 
Lord Salisbury associates with the Chicago Triangle, and casts 
both like a burning torch into the faces of Irish Home Rulers, 
and incidentally into those of their friends among the English 
people. Tammany Hall, though at present largely dominated by 
professional Irishmen, is not an Irish organization in any sense. 
It couldn’t exist in Ireland for a single year, and no organization 
similar in character to Tammany Hall, has ever existed in Ire- 
land. Nor has any such organization existed in those large cities 
in England and Scotland, where men of Irish birth or lineage 
constitute as large a proportion of the population as they do 
in New York or in Chicago. Tammany Hall, or, to give its 
generic name, the Columbian Order, is purely an American in- 
stitution, duplicated in no other city or country in the world. 
Its existence is only possible in countries whose people are in- 
sensible to the aspirations of a sound patriotism and utterly in- 
different to the public welfare. It is simply an American cor- 
poration which adapts to politics the principles of the trusts in 
the case of trade, and which, after the accumulated experience 
of a century, can corrupt the ermine of the bench without a blush 
for shame, practice robbery as a public profession, and reduce 
tyranny to afineart. The Irish people repudiate Tammany Hall. 
They repudiate the allegation so frequently made on English 
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Tory platforms, that if the Irish obtained Home Rule they would 
establish a branch of the Columbian Order on College Green. In 
a country of such political activity as Ireland, such a thing would 
be impossible, and the assumption that Tammany would be re- 
produced in Dublin, does the Irish people a cruel and an out- 
rageous wrong. 

Of the Chicago Triangle little may be said, further than that 
while the ranks of Irish revolutionists in America contain many 
decent and self-respecting men, men actuated by high and lofty 
ideals, sweet in their domestic environments, and loyal citizens 
of any country to which they would pledge allegiance, such men 
do not recognize the Triangle to-day in America. 

They are even more opposed to the Triangle than to the continu- 
ation of English rule in Ireland. They even regard it as a public 
enemy, cunning, sly, insiduous, and slow. What Horace Greeley 
said of the Democrats not being all horse thieves, while every 
horse thief was certain to be a Democrat, is equally applicable to 
the Triangle;- while every Triangler in America is sure 
to be a revolutionist, every revolutionist is by no means 
a Triangler. It is obviously as unreasonable, therefore, for Lord 
Salisbury to taunt Irishmen with the Triangle as to point toa 
wart or a birthmark on a man’s face as proof of ignoble origin or 
a hereditary stain in his blood. The chief functions of the Tri- 
angle, in recent years, seem to be to empty the war-chest of 
the Irish in America for the English government, or to enable 
Lord Salisbury and the Tory party to call the Triangle up oc- 
casionally from its dark closet, in order to frighten Englishmen 
on the eve of general election, in much the same way as a nurse- 
maid calls up the bogey man to put troublesome children to sleep. 

This is about the way in which the Chicago Triangle enters in- 
to the life and feelings of the Irish in America. Occasionally 
they awaken us in this country to a realization of their existence, 
by the murder of an American citizen, like Dr. Cronin, by ex- 
ploding a firecracker or two on London Bridge, or by publishing 
some hare-brained resolutions in the American press, for con- 
sumption among the credulous people of distant Britain. To 
illustrate more fully, if further illustration be needed, how the 
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Triangle lives, I may relate an incident which was of common 
occurrence in the days when coercion was rife in Ireland, and 
when Mr. Gladstone and the Tory opposition were metaphorically 
pelting a certain Irish editor across the floor of the House of 
Commons, at each other’s heads. As he left his office he was 
handed a copy of an evening paper containing a London dispatch, 
showing that he had been much in evidence during a certain 
parliamentary debate that day, at Westminster. He promptly 
returned to his printing office and, showing the paper to his 
manager, chuckled to himself, as he remarked: ‘‘ Prepare a new 
circular on the Irish question! that debate is at least worth two 
thousand subscribers.’’ So it is with the Triangle. Each time 
it is mentioned in England, by a statesman of the rank of Lord 
Salisbury or by an ultra-Conservative publication of the charac- 
ter of the St. James Gazette, the ‘‘brothers’”’ turn the allusion in- 
to hard cash, urge renewed efforts in behalf of physical force, and 
that same evening or next day are pretty certain to visit the cor- 
ner groggery and tell how ‘‘these Saxons are afraid of us.’’ The 
Triangle in America, and the Tory party in England, seem to be 
thus essential to each other’s ex :tence. It is well known to all 
thoughtful people, that they play into each other’s hands. Like 
a pair of beveled wheels, while seemingly running at different 
angles, they actually drive each other along and maintain a con- 
stant and reciprocal motion. The Trianglers in Chicago point 
to Lord Salisbury’s remarks as proof of Saxon hate, and Lord 
Salisbury, in return, points his finger over the Atlantic to the 
Triangle in order to rally his followers in behalf of the grand old 
cause of privilege and of class misrule. I invite Lord Salisbury 
to contemplate himself in this connection, in the hope that the 
simile of the grasshoppers and the fat oxen may not be wholly lost 
upon his imagination, and beg to let both Tammany Hall and the 
Chicago Triangle go at that. 

In respect to the second proposition, viz.: That Americans 
are his party friends and are afraid to express their real senti- 
ments, and if they could do so, would speak of Irishmen in 
terms of even less civility than he would himself presume to use, 
the examination of the statement implies its obvious absurdity 
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and carries with it its own refutation. In the form in which 
Lord Salisbury makes the statement, it will doubtless amuse many 


to the humorous character of the allusion, will at once ask, was 
Lord Salisbury serious, or what kind of Americans has his lord- 
ship met at the tea tables of Mayfair, anyway ? 

It is a trifle absurd to find an English statesman of the strong 
common sense and penetrating judgment of the ex-premier, as- 
sume there is any considerable section of Americans who regard 
the Irish as other than a friendly people or who would refuse 
them a reasonable measure of native government. Americans 
meet Irishmen in all walks of life. They live together in 
peace and form one common people. The Irishman realizes 
what his race and country owe to America and the American 
what his race and country owe to Ireland and to Irishmen in re- 
turn. They mutually respect and esteem each other, and 
though the drift of the Irishmen has been less manifest in the 
field of commerce than in that of politics and the professions, 
they have no antagonistic relations and are united in the bonds 
of a common citizenship. It may be true that some Americans, 
probably recent arrivals in England who have discarded their 
American citizenship and abandoned the people and the country 
where their forturnes were accumulated, have been excluded 
from senatorial or congressional honors by the incisive activity 
of the Irish and, that they or such as they, have unconsciously 
deceived themselves or minimized the influence of the Irish in 
America when talking with Lord Salisbury. But this incon- 
siderable class, who stand to America in much the same light as 
absentee lords have stood to Ireland, do not represent American 
feeling or opinion. In fact, they are not as good Americans as 
the average Irishman, who numbers together with his descend- 
ants about twelve millions. It is entirely at variance with 
probabilities, and utterly illogical in fact, for even Lord Salisbury 
to state that fifty odd millions are dominated by the personalities 
of twelve millions or are in any sense held in subjection by them. 
American principles and American institutions form the key- 
stone and the centre-board of the whole superstructure of 
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American life, and all foreign nationalities acquire influence just 
in proportion as they conform to the model set before them by the 
constitution. This is as true of the Irishman as it is of the 
Bohemian or the Italian or the Hungarian nationalities. The 
ignorance, therefore, if I may be allowed to use the word with- 
out disrespect, which Lord Salisbury shows of America is 
second only to the gross obstinacy which his party has main- 
tained in all its relations with the Irish people. When I 
lived in Ireland it was quite common to have some tourist of 
note, or a magazine writer chock full of learned reflections upon 
theories of government, and probably just emerging from col- 
lege, cross the Irish Channel, put up at a hotel in Dublin or 
Killarney, visit the Vale of Avoca, or spend a pleasant day 
with the Earl of Meath, with Viscount Powercourt, or with 
Lords Plunkett or Monck, and then go back to England to spin 
out stories by the yard of the peasantry, or nostrums for the 
solution of the Irish difficulty. These gentlemen drove around 
in an Irish jaunting-car and viewed the cabins of the people 
through a monocle or an opera glass. Their lucubrations when 
they returned to England afforded the Irish people immense 
amusement and the philosophical remedies proposed for Irish 
wrongs by these Britishers used to be a topic of conversation 
for months afterwards. I think in the same way the views 
thrown on Americans in their relations with Irishmen from the 
English Tory stereopticon must be for us subjects of infinite 
jest. Nothing, I think, has been said so strikingly grotesque as 
this statement of Lord Salisbury’s by a public man since Mat- 
thew Arnold made a tour of this country in 1887. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule bill of 1886 was then a subject of conversa- 
tion at American dinner tables. But even Matthew Arnold 
failed to understand the drift of American opinion while on the 
spot, and the extent of his researches may be imagined when I 
state that when he returned to England Mr. Arnold said he met 
no man of culture in America who was a Home Ruler, except 
our good friend, Mr. E. L. Godkin of the Evening Post ; but then 
naively added the eminent litterateur, ‘‘Mr. Godkin is an Irish- 
man.’’ Of course he is, and a very excellent Irishman too, but 
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Mr. Godkin was by no means the only gentleman of culture 
whom Matthew Arnold discovered in America during his search 
for Home Rulers. Apropos of Mr. Arnold’s visit and of the 
inability of Englishmen to grasp the situation or adapt them- 
selves to the surroundings in which they may be placed, I may 
mention an incident of Mr. Arnold’s visit in 1887 that is not re- 
corded in his published notes. He probably, like Carlyle, was in 
too cynical a mood to remember it. One of the places where 
Matthew Arnold was entertained on that occasion was at the 
house of the late Mrs. Astor, and among those invited to meet 
the distinguished Englishman was a prominent Irish-American 
lawyer. After dinner Matthew Arnold spoke rather freely, and 
in words of reflection, of Irishmen in connection with their sub- 
serviency to the prelates of the Catholic church, as being an 
avowed materialist, he probably would also have spoken of lay- 
men in relation to the prelates of any other church. 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Arnold,’ remarked Mrs. Astor, a little shocked by 
the remark, but yet sweet in tone, ‘‘ please don’t say that, Judge 

is a Catholic.’’ 

‘‘Ts it possible that you are a Papist?’’ remarked Mr. 
Arnold, somewhat astonished, as he turned to Judge "vg 

‘We do not usually call Catholics by that name in this 
country,’’ rejoined Judge with quiet dignity, now feeling 
that the guest had quite forgotten himself, ‘‘but if you will so 
designate them, then I am a Papist.’’ 

The conversation was changed and Matthew Arnold left, 
without learning, as he otherwise might, much about Irishmen 
in America that might be of use in England in aiding his party 
to grasp the nature and the necessities of Home Rule. Now, 
this incident indicates the superficial way in which even leading 
Englishmen will persist in dealing with Irishmen, whether they 
meet them at the dinner tables of Mayfair or of Fifth Avenue, and 
while the Irishman, whether in Ireland or America, has his own 
quarrels—and sometimes bitter ones, too—with the prelates of 
the Catholic church for their interference in secular affairs, 
his whole nature and all the traditions of his soul will recoil 
with indignation at a coarse remark such as Mr. Arnold’s. 
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It is thus that Irishmen and Englishmen are frequently 
kept asunder and fail to learn enough of each other to justify 
an interchange of knowledge or sentiments of mutual ap- 
preciation. Men like Lord Salisbury and Matthew Arnold do 
not understand Irishmen, and Irishmen do not understand them ; 
and if there is one thing more essential than another to settle 
up the differences of centuries, it is that each in an age of ideas 
and of common sense should now understand the other. 

But to return to Lord Salisbury’s argument. Is hislordship not 
a little illogical when he speaks of conciliating Americans, who, 
he assures us, rather frankly, love Englishmen better than they 
do Irish-Americans who live among them and with whom they 
are brought into contact each day of their lives? Surely if the 
bond of love is so closely drawn as Lord Salisbury represents, it 
isn’t necessary to ‘‘conciliate’’ Americans. Lord Salisbury 
asks, why should we conciliate our enemies? The great states- 
man, to whom Lord Salisbury served his apprenticeship in poli- 
tics (Lord Beaconsfield), would have answered his question by 
the diplomatic motto of his life—‘‘Treat your enemies as if they 
might one day become your friends.’’ Lord Salisbury, in his 
brusque and characteristically sweeping manner, would, for the 
sake of snatching a temporary party advantage at the next gen- 
eral election, fain make the doctrine of hate a permanent article 
of the Tory creed. He would reverse the maxim of the greatest 
leader of British Toryism within the century. It is not possible 
to think that Lord Salisbury desires to make permanent the 
hatred which his words deprecate, and yet the loose nature of 
the language used is capable of no other construction. 

Again, might it not have occurred to Lord Salisbury that if 
fifty millions of Americans are held in thraldom by twelve mil- 
lions of Irishmen, that it would be more politic to conciliate those 
with power than those without power, and who couldn’ t, accord- 
ing to himself, venture to speak their honest minds if they had 
any? The question implies an absurdity, but it is also, whether 
intentional or not, most uncomplimentary to those Americans 
whom Lord Salisbury calls his friends. It would give grave 
offense to Americans if they were not aware that this reckless 
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manner of speaking is characteristic of Lord Salisbury. It is 
one of the proud privileges of a Cecil to affect to despise the peo- 
ple. The failing seems to be ingrained in that branch of the 
Secil family of which Lord Salisbury is the acknowledged head. 
Three centuries ago, the founder of the house of Salisbury, in 
speaking of Englishmen, told James I. that he “‘ would need 
neither bit nor bridle to govern them, but their asses’ ears.’’ 
The Salisbury of that day did not intend offense to Englishmen ; 
it was a way he had of speaking his mind, and probably the Salis- 
bury of to-day, who used to turn his back upon the wool-sack 
and upon Earl Granville, as the leader of Her Majesty’s oppo- 
sition, doesn’t mean to offend Americans, or Irishmen ; like his 
famous ancestor, who was alternately called ‘‘Spider’’ Cecil, and 
‘Robert, the Devil,’’ because of his faculty for weaving plots or 
webs around men honester than himself, it is a way he has of 
speaking his mind, and comes to him naturally, like his title 
—by right of descent. 


In connection with Lord Salisbury’s attack upon Irish- 
Americans which was submitted to the Hon. William McAdoo, 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Navy, I have been 
favored with a letter from which the following is extracted : 


The statements made by Lord Salisbury show great ignorance of the 
status and character of the citizenship of the republic that is Irish by 
birth or extraction. It would be positively ridiculous for any one who 
understands the situation in the United States, and who is cognizant 
of the plain facts regarding Irish-Americans here to undertake the ser- 
ious reply to the arguments advanced by Lord Salisbury. Of course, it 
is quite true that among the millions of those of Irish antecedents who 
are mingled in the active pursuits of the public and private life of the 
masses of the people who go to make up our population, there are oc- 
casionally, but rarely, those who are unworthy and unfaithful ; but, 
taken as a whole, I venture to assert that the Irish-Americans will be 
acknowledged by all impartial judges to be, at the very least, equal in 
patriotism, intelligence, industry, and devotion to the republic, to any 
other people who go to make up the sum of our common citizenship. 
Indeed, taking the whole history of the United States from the begin- 
ning until the present moment, they need no vindication whatever, 
and, therefore, with Americans generally, Lord Salisbury will certainly 
have injured his case. 

The Irish-Americans, far from being what Lord Salisbury charges, 
are, I think, unquestionably among the most conservative elements in 
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this country. As regards life and property, and a strict regard for law 
and order, they may challenge comparison with any other people here. 

To select an occasional wrong doer with an Irish name, in New York 
or Chicago, and indict for his offense a whole race is what Lord Salis- 
bury attempts. Opposed to this he ignores the great galaxy of illus- 
trious names interwoven in the whole history of the United States, and 
which illumine the annals of our country in every field. 

For an unfaithful municipal officer we bring forward thousands of 
faithful and able men in every office and in all pursuits. If the Irish 
race had no other history than that it has made in America it might 
well be proud. Soldiers, heroes, tribunes, judges, sages, philosophers, 
merchants, bankers, manufacturers, pioneers, poets, prophets, and 
priests, they pass in imperial procession to confute Lord Salisbury and 
his fellows. 

In what I say here Iam not expressing any of my own views on the 
situation in Ireland, from a purely Irish standpoint. I am endeavor- 
ing to simply and briefly answer your questions with reference to Lord 
Salisbury’s late speech. I might, if it were proper for me to discuss it, 
point out more extensively wherein, in my judgment, Lord Salisbury 
is a very dangerous leader for the English people, so far as the Irish 
question is concerned.”’ 


We now come to the third and most important question raised 
by Lord Salisbury’s speech: Do Irish-Americans hate England, 
and would they encourage their kinsmen in Ireland through the 
same agencies which made Home Rule possible to use the con- 
cession as a stamping ground against British commerce? It 
would be impossible for any single person to answer that ques- 
tion. But as already stated in the preface to this article, the 
opinions of three hundred of leading men who have participated 
in Irish movements in the past, who still represent Irish organ- 
izations, and whose voice may, under certain contingencies, be 
still quoted in the future, have been solicited to reply to Lord 
Salisbury. 

Here are the questions, with sample answers of the various 
Irishmen, many of whom have devoted time and money to the 
work of Irish revolution. Several replies, it is right to say, 
were received from people in the western states, who didn’t sign 
their names, others wrote with pencil, but all replies received, 
without exception, were similar in character to those answers 
herewith appended. Five answers, selected from the cor- 
respondence, are given with each question. 
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Question 1.—‘‘Is it true that Irish-Americans, to gratify feel- 
ings of revenge for past misgovernment, would now frustrate a 
measure of Home Rule, and use that concession as a vantage 
ground from which to assail the commerce of Great Britain ?”’ 

Answers.—‘‘It is not true. Irish-Americans are anxious for a 
settlement of the Irish question, and for an opportunity for the peo- 
ple of Ireland to live in peace with, and participate in, the general 
commercial prosperity of the people of England and Scotland.”’ 

Another says: ‘‘Irish-Americans are aiding Ireland to secure 
Home Rule for the sole purpose of having them relieved from a 
condition of social and political degradation, and not to gratify 
feelings of revenge, or to indulge in assaults on the British Em- 
pire that would be silly, if not mischievous, and would retard 
Ireland’s progress under the most favorable government. Be- 
sides, the Irish in America want to be relieved from a heavy 
drain on their resources in having to assist their rack-rented 
friends in Ireland.”’ 

A third says: ‘‘I know of no such Irish-Americans as Lord 
Salisbury speaks of, and never heard of them.”’ 

A fourth remarks: “It is not true that any respectable num- 
ber of Irish-Americans would frustrate a measure of Home Rule. 
Irish-Americans have shown beyond question their position in 
favor of the contra of your question.”’ 

A fifth adds: ‘‘The Irish people in Ireland will find more 
profitable employment in building up the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and Irish-Americans would never advise a course that they 
know would be ruinous to their prosperity.’’ 

Question 2.—‘‘ Are they prepared, in your opinion, without 
mortgaging future generations in any way, to accept, as a reason- 
able settlement, Mr. Gladstone’s measure recently passed by the 
House of Commons and rejected by the House of Lords?”’ 

Answers.—‘‘Y es, if given a fair trial the people of Ireland could 
demonstrate to England and Scotland that Home Rule would 
satisfy their national aspirations. With its possession they would 
regard the material and commercial interests of the two countries 
identical and that united, the people of these islands could pur- 
sue a career of prosperity and greatness.’’ 
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A second says: ‘‘They are prepared to accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure in the same spirit that the Irish parliamentary party, 
representing them, accepted it.’’ 

A third says: ‘‘ We are not agitating for ourselves, but for 
our kinsmen in Ireland, and when they are satisfied we will 
also be content.’’ 

A fourth says: ‘‘Irish-Americans are prepared frankly to ac- 
cept the Home Rule bill of Mr. Gladstone as a settlement, sub- 
ject to such ways and judicious amendment as not only the Irish 
people will need but the English people, under its operation, 
will recognize to be necessary to insure, in full measure, the prac- 
tical purpose and spirit of the settlement.’’ 

A fifth says: ‘‘Irish-Americans are prepared to accept Glad- 
stone’s bill as a settlement, because the people of Ireland have 
declared their acceptance of it through their representatives. 
Parnell accepted the bill of 1886 for the whole Irish race, and 
there was not heard a murmur of dissent from any one author- 
ized to speak for them.”’ 

Question 3.—‘* Whether do Irish-Americans, in your opinion, 
reciprocate, or repudiate, the closing sentiment of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, February 15, 1893, on the second reading of the Home 
Rule bill, where, after appealing to England to do justice to her 
suffering sister, he addressed himself to both nations in the light 
of joint opportunities, in these words: ‘ Let me entreat you—if 
it were my latest breath I would so entreat you—let the dead 
past bury its dead—cast behind you forever the recollection of 
bygone evils, and cherish, love, and sustain one another through 
all the vicissitudes of human affairs in the times that are to 
come.’ What do you think of this sentiment?”’ 

Answers.—‘‘I believe an overwhelming majority of Irish- 
Americans reciprocate Mr. Gladstone’s noble sentiments.”’ 

A second writes: ‘‘ Irish-Americans, in my opinion, fully 
reciprocate the noble sentiments uttered by Mr. Gladstone, Feb. 
15, 1893. I think the sentiments are sublime.’’ 

A third says: ‘‘It was a plea for forgetfulness and forgive- 
ness of the bitter past and for love and union in the future. This 
is also my sentiment on the subject.’’ 
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A fourth writes: ‘‘Irish-Americans heartily reciprocate Mr. 
Gladstone’s views ; only human fiends could oppose them.’’ 

A fifth writes: ‘‘ Yes, we will learn to forget the wrongs of 
England in the noble attitude of justice assumed by the English 
people of the present.’’ 

Question 4.—‘‘ Would Irish-Americans encourage their kins- 
men at home to nurture religious and racial hatreds, make Catho- 
licity the state church, and give to its hierarchy the control of 
education and of all legislative enactments ?”’ 

Answers.—‘‘No, we want church and state forever separate, 
with complete freedom of worship guaranteed to all creeds.”’ 

A second writes: ‘“‘No. Wedo not believe for a moment 
that the Catholics of Ireland would abridge in the slightest 
degree the exercise of the fullest and fairest enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty. A state church of any kind is out 
of the question.’’ 

A third writes: ‘‘Irish-Americans realize that religious ani- 
mosity has been the bane of Irish nationality. We want it 
abolished by the suppression of all the appearance of a state- 
aided religion. A creed that cannot stand upon its merits and 
rely upon the support of those to whom it appeals ought to be 
buried as a relic of the past.’’ 

A fourth says: ‘‘Such a question as you propose, in this day 
of intelligence, is surprising. The history of the Irish race, 
both in Ireland and America, is a living answer in the negative 
to your question. It is not the Catholic in Ireland or America 

who introduces as a political factor race or religion in politics.”’ 

A fifth writes: ‘‘The history of Ireland shows the broadest 
toleration of religious opinions among Catholics: witness their 
treatment of Protestant fellow-countrymen in those provinces 
outnumbering them in proportion of four to one. Irish-Ameri- 
cans are even more tolerant than their kinsmen in Ireland.’’ 

Question 5.—‘‘Do Irish-Americans really hate the British 
people, who, like the Irish people themselves, have been the 
victims of centuries of misrule, and who until lately have had 
no adequate voice in controlling legislation in Parliament?’’ 
Answers.—‘‘ Certainly not. On the contrary, we have an abid- 
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ing faith in the future of an English democracy, and hope that 
a united democracy will one day govern both England and Ire- 
land in peace and happiness.’’ 

A second writes: ‘‘No. On the contrary, they are in full 
sympathy with them and are most anxious that the masses shall 
compel the classes to acknowledge their rights in every particu- 
lar.”’ 

A third writes: ‘‘Great Britain is not responsible for the 
results of British government in Ireland. We would like to 
cooperate with the masses there to abolish the classes whom 
alone we hold responsible for Ireland’s wrongs, and a typical 
representative of whom is the Marquis of Salisbury.”’ 

A fourth says: ‘‘The Irish Americans do not hate the British 
people. They do hate Toryism and all thatvit represents, and 
yet were Toryism to be the instrument of justice to Ireland, we 
could forgive Toryism and forget all its cursed, cruel, and dark 
past.”’ 

A fifth writes: ‘‘They hate the spirit of persecution and of 
tyranny that has marked the treatment of Ireland by England. 
In so far as that spirit is upheld by the people of Great Britain, 
they hate them as the instruments of their oppression. But 
whenever a spirit of friendship and amity is manifested they 
are ready to make common calls upon them for the best interests 
of both countries.’’ 

Question 6.—‘‘ Do the Irish-Americans hate the British Em- 
pire, its flag, its trade, and Constitution, as stated by Lord Salis- 
bury, and would a granting of Home Rule reconcile them to the 
supremacy of the British Empire, as asserted by Lord Rose- 
berry.”’ 

Answers.—‘‘ Irish-Americans bate ‘things British,’ her laws 
and her flag, in so far as they represent the ages of persecution 
and spoliation. How could they be human and feel otherwise, 
until some reparation is made by the transgressors ?”’ 

A second says: ‘‘ The granting of Home Rule would obliterate 
whatever hostilities there are, and would completely change any 
feelings entertained on the part of Irish-Americans into friend- 
ship for both the English government and the English people.”’ 
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A third writes: ‘‘Justice to Ireland will conciliate the 
masses of Irish-American people; Lord Salisbury is wrong, 
Lord Roseberry is right.’’ 

A fourth says: ‘‘The Irish-American recognizes and loves 
whatever is good in the British Constitution. We don’t hate 
anything British merely because it is British, but because the 
word stands for wrong or injustice in Ireland. If the cause is 
abolished the result will be different. We cannot continue 
kicking a man all the time and expect him to love; even 
Homer, whom we rate as little less than a god, bitterly cursed 
those people in Greece whom he found on the banks of the 
Eurotas.’’ 

A fifth says: ‘Yes. We hate them all—fiag, trade, and 
Constitution—while they symbolize the slavery and persecution 
of our people. When they become the emblems of justice, 
freedom, and fair play to the people of Ireland, we will no 
longer have reason to hate them.’’ 

Question 7.—‘‘ Whether, in your opinion, is Ireland better off 
holding the balance of power in the imperial Parliament, with 
the loca! legislature at Dublin, and having an outlet for the 
genius of her sons to a friendly partnership with England over 
an area of one fifth of the globe, and sharing in the government 
of one fourth of its population, or existing independent and 
alone, taxed to sustain a large standing army and a defensive 
fleet, an object of jealousy to neighboring powers, with a king, a 
parliament, and a flag of her own.’’ 

Answers.—‘‘I am satisfied that with Home Rule for Ireland 
the genius of her sons would also seek the still wider field of 
imperial affairs for an opportunity to participate in the affairs of 
the greater Empire. Irishmen all over the world would take 
pride in the advancement of imperial affairs under such 
circumstances, and there is little doubt that England and Ire- 
land would march in progress and prosperity down the ages to a 
glorious and a common destiny.’’ 

A second writes: ‘‘In my opinion, Ireland would be vastly 
better off under the conditions you state, as undoubtedly a 
friendly partnership with England would give Ireland an oppor- 
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tunity for trade and commerce that would greatly tend to her 
national growth. As for an Irish king, I think such a creature 
is out of the question.’’ 

A third says: ‘‘My belief is that with equal rights granted them 
the Irish people would advance more rapidly as a part of the 
empire than by standing separately and distinctly outside of it.’’ 

A fourth says: ‘‘In my opinion, both Ireland and England 
will be benefited by having Ireland represented in the field of 
Parliament. Ireland’s best interests rest in friendly relation and 
alliance with England. To cast Ireland on her own resources 
after centuries of devastation would be a cruel injustice, 
abhorrent to the civilization of this age, and a policy well calcu- 
lated to make Ireland a prey to political schemes and intrigues. 
I believe that with full justice accorded to their country Irish- 
men would become the truest, most loyal, and safest custodians 
of imperial power, honor, dignity, and greatness—Britain’s 
choicest citizens.’’ 

A fifth says: ‘‘ Under the conditions you name Ireland would 
be more prosperous as a part of the British Empire. Freed from 
the cost of maintaining separate powers for defense, the preser- 
vation of law, etc., her resources could also be more readily 
available for the development of her national industries and her 
people enjoy the benefits of a staple government.”’ 

Such is the spirit in which men have answered the questions 
propounded to them. In every case the quotation sare made 
with literal exactness, the originals being in my possession. 
There is probably throughout a desire to deal lightly with the 
question relating to the religious controversies, and in many 
cases a reference will be observed to the past history of Catholics 
in their relations to the minority. This, however, may arouse 
objections in some quarters, since the past history of Catholics 
and Protestants has been deplorable rather than reassuring, 
both parties being about equally to blame, but it is remarkable 
with what unanimity all the letters received have testified the 
change of feeling that would arise in this country toward Eng- 
land by the granting of Home Rule. In other years there could 
have been only one answer to some of these questions, partic- 
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ularly that relating to hatred of Eagland. That answer would 
be a loud, unanimous, and emphatic ‘‘Yes,’’ but owing to the 
Christian and civilizing character of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation, 
a great change has come over the spirit of Irish-Americans. 
Irishmen in America have grown and prospered with the times. 
In America this is more particularly true than in Ireland, and 
living here in a country which takes in the whole people of 
Europe, Irishmen are no longer thirsting for the humiliation of 
the British Empire. They have, as Tennyson says, ‘‘Grown at 
last beyond the passions of the primal clan.’”? They desire not 
separation from the British Empire, but a recognition of their 
historic and inextinguishable nationality, and, owing to the sweet 
influence reflected upon the public opinion of this country by 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent legislation, it is now possible to get a 
fair and reasonable statement of what was once a burning ques- 
tion. Those who have not answered the above questions cate- 
gorically have sent letters. We shall begin with Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet, the grand-nephew of Robert Emmet whose 
name has been the inspiring spirit of all Irish revolutionary 
movements of the present century. What St. Peter is to the 
Catholic church, Robert Emmet is to the spirit of Irish patriot- 
ism. The grand-nephew of Robert Emmet resides in New 
York and has this to say of Lord Salisbury’s Trowbridge speech. 


My belief is that the Irish people as a whole can be fully conciliated 
and in our day may prosper and live in unity as part of the British 
Empire. The Irish people are willing to-day, it is believed, to accept in 
good faith from the British government the Home Rule bill as passed 
by the House of Commons. It will be received by the thinking portion 
of the Irish race as the only and the last existing means for preserving 
Irish nationality, the Irish language, literature, and traditions. Every 
sensible man will concede that it is the wildest species of speculation to 
legislate for a condition that may never arise; the future must take 
care of itself. I state, without fear of being challenged, that it will 
rest on the good faith of English people toward their neighbors in Ire- 
land, whether the future between them shall be one of weakness and 
and brute force, as in the past, or exist as a bond of strength in mutual 
interest and good feeling. If we can judge from the history of the 
past, and we have no right to base a supposition as to the future on any 
other ground, the fear expressed by Lord Salisbury of religious intoler- 
ance by the Catholic majority is equally absurd, and is scarcely worthy 
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of consideration. Not a single authentic instance of intolerance on 
the part of the Catholics of Ireland, during the past two hundred 
years, can be cited ; while it can easily be shown that all the religious 
disturbance during this period has directly or indirectly emanated from 
the Orangemen. Throwing aside all sentiment and simply looking to 
the best good of Ireland in her connection with the circumstances 
existing to-day, and over which she is powerless to exert any control, 
I sincerely believe that her condition is best asa part of the British 
Empire ; far preferred, indeed, to the accepting of her independence in 
her present state, even if it were freely tendered by England. 


It is easy to see that Dr. Emmet agrees with the view of an- 
other Irishman, Richard Lolor Shiel, who once stated that ‘‘the 
vision of an independent Ireland was a glorious but unattainable 
fancy;’’ and the sentiments are entirely worthy of Dr. Emmet 
as the descendant of the most chivalrous of Irish patriots, and 
of an age which forbids revolutionists to disturb the interchange 
of commerce ; which sees ideas of right and justice all but tri- 
umph over the time-honored profession of arms; which beholds 
in England the First Citizen of the greatest of modern empires 
espouse the cause of a sister nation long neglected by his fellow- 
countrymen, and which rejoices as the sons of the patriot, Kos- 
suth, settled down in Hungary to work out their destinies under 
the peaceful rule of the Hapsburgs. 

Some of those to whom these questions were forwarded boldly 
assert that instead of being enemies to British trade or com- 
merce, Irish-Americans are the best friends of the commerce of 
Great Britain. Mr. P. T. Barry, President of the Chicago News- 
paper Union, writing in reply, says: 

Lord Salisbury and his associates are too familiar with the drift of 
political affairs throughout the world not to be aware that instead of 
the Irish-American influence being a danger to British trade and com- 
merce, on the contrary, it is far more threatening to American trade and 
commerce. Lord Salisbury and his associates know, and they see it 
daily in the public press of England, that the political party in the 
United States with which Irish-Americans associate themselves almost 
bodily is the exponent in the New World of British trade ideas, and is 
lauded for such by English statesmen and by the organs of British 
commerce. There is not an Irish-American in Congress to-day who is 
not on record as having voted for a measure, the passage of which by an 


American Congress the commercial world of England so much desires, 
and the commercial world of America on the other hand so much fears. 
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The Tammany politicians of New York, against whom Lord Salis- 
bury inveighs as Irish-American influence dangerous to British trade, 
as well as their associate office-holders and office-seekers elsewhere in 
the United States, use their political influence to extend and amplify 
British trade ideas through the political party in which they are, if not 
a dominant, at least a very strong factor. Lord Salisbury will find 
that these Irish-American politicians are not on record in the past 
quarter of a century as having contributed anything to the great 
movement in Ireland by money or support, which made it worthy of 
recognition throughout the world and brought it to the front in the 
affairs of British legislation. That movement was supported and sus- 
tained, not by Irish-American politicians or office-seekers, but by 
Irish-American business men and others of the race engaged in 
the professions and other occupations. I protest, then, against 
the saddling upon the Irish question, which has never received 
any support from them, the shortcomings of a lot of Tammany and 
other Irish-American politicians, whose influence has most notoriously 
been up to this for the advancement of British trade in the United 
States, together with procuring offices for themselves from the Ameri- 
can public. . 


Hon. W. Bourke Cochran, speaking on the subject, says : 


Forgotten to-day are the wrongs and the oppressions of 700 years. 
Forgiven is the violence under which the Irish race has suffered for 
long ages. The wrongs which Irishmen have borne were not inflicted 
by the masses of the English people. The aristocrats who profited by 
their injuries no longer control the destinies of England. The resent- 
ment which has been provoked by the oppressions of their enemies is 
forgotten in the gratitude which they freely bestow upon their de- 
liverers. Ireland has no vengeance to be assuaged in blood. She looks 
forward to a future radiant with glorious promise ; a future of peace, of 
prosperity, of intellectual and commercial developments; a future 
wherein decaying cities will spring into new life, where deserted har- 
bors will become crowded with the argosies of a prosperous commerce, 
where the river by whose murmuring waters the shamrock spreads its 
verdant leaves will sweep by abundant fields and thriving villages, 
where the smoke rising from happy and contented homes will be an in- 
cense borne to the beneficent God whose justice will never be offended 
by deeds of rapine or violence, whose vengeance will never be provoked 
by the wanton shedding of innocent blood. And as they turn their 
backs upon the days of gloom and of disaster, as they turn their faces to 
the future with its glorious promise and its radiant light, Irishmen and 
the sons of Irishmen will ever cherish in their bosoms the memory of 
that illustrious Englishman who stands to-day before the eyes of the 
world crowned with imperishable glory, under whose heel we see the 
extinct torch, the broken fetter, the shattered bludgeon of coercion, in 
whose hand we see the charter of liberty, on whose head descend the 
blessings of two nations. When his long and glorious career shall 
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have been ended, his enduring monument will be in the breasts of the 
people, whose memories of hatred he has turned to feelings of grate- 
ful affection, who have learned to forget that England was the land of 
Cromwell because England was the land of Gladstone. 


Mr. Hugh McCaffery, a prominent business man of Philadel- 
phia, and ex-president of the Irish-National League of America 
in the days when that organization existed and when it remitted 
to Ireland a sum of nearly half a million of dollars, writes : 


Whatever hatred Ireland has for England is due to the injustice and 
misgovernment of the latter country, and this hatred has been gradually 
dying out since the English people have evinced a disposition to do Ire- 
land justice, and would entirely disappear if they were to call for Ire- 
land Home Rule. Irish-Americans expect nothing from Lord Salisbury 
and the Lords of England, but they do confidently expect that the 
masses of English people will have the innate sense of justice and fair 
play through their representatives in Parliament to grant Home Rule 
to the suffering people of Ireland. When that day comes, mistrust of 
persecution will soon be Wispelled, religious prejudices will be lessened, 
the two peoples will be drawn together, and ‘‘England’s treatment of 
the Irish’’ will no longer be a blot upon civilization. 


Hon. Allen McDermott, chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee and clerk in chancery of New Jersey, writes: 


To say that any civilized people to-day hate any other people is to 
speak misleadingly. Even the spirit of animosity between the French 
and Germans is not a personal hatred. A Frenchman doesn’t hate a 
German, nor does a German dislike a Frenchman as such. There is be- 
tween their respective nations a feeling of rivalry and jealousy credit- 
able to neither, but the element of personal hatred is absent from this 
international attitude. Soas between the English and the Irish, the dis- 
like is not personal, the advocates of Home Rule in Ireland do not hate 
the peoplein England. Irish-Americans have not any dislike for Eng- 
lish-Americans, nor would Lord Salisbury find here any intelligent en- 
dorsement of his view that Irish-Americans are opposed to the pros- 
perity of England. The truth is, that the Irish and Irish-Americans, 
who are believers in the right of local self-government, are only opposed 
to that party in Parliament which denies self-government to Ireland. 
Parnell didn’t hate England ; the Irish do not hate England. If Lord 
Salisbury will learn to be true to the teachings of Christ, if he will learn 
to be true to himself, if he will become true to the genius of the nine- 
teenth century, let him preach the true doctrine that the government of 
men by men should have nothing to do with any sect—that men should 
be taught to love one another. Let him teach that the mission of good 
government is to secure human happiness, not to set man against his 
fellow. Then will Lord Salisbury have secured the admiration which 
he seeks on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Mr. James T. Doyle, vice-president of the Irish National 
Federation for the state of Maryland, and one of the editors of 
the Baltimore American, writes: 


If there is one quality for which above all others the Irish people are 
noted, it is the quality of generosity, of sympathy, of forgiveness. The 
Irish people have let the dead past bury itsdead. If I may be pardoneda 
personal reference in this connection, let me say that outside of my own 
immediate family, the dearest friend I have on earth is of English 
parentage. His father and my own, both now passed into the one en- 
during kingdom, were likewise warm comrades, and only a few weeks 
ago his mother closed the eyes of mine in death, and wept as for a sis- 
ter. About her bier were gathered many families of English and Irish 
birth or extraction, all on terms of amity and of intimacy. This I have 
found to be the rule among the two peoples, not the exception. The 
masses of the English acknowledge the justice of Ireland’s claims, and 
the Irish people recognize and applaud the honest efforts of the Liber- 
als to give them a bill that is satisfactory. There is only one obstacle 
in the way of complete harmony between the two countries, that is the 
House of Lords. 


Major John Byrne is a prominent business man, with an office 
in Wall street and at Detroit, Mich. He personally subscribed 
$5,000 to aid the campaign of the Irish party in 1891, and sub- 
sequently had an interview with Mr. Gladstone before the pro- 
jection of the late Home Rule bill. Major Byrne says: 


While every man with a drop of Irish blood in his veins, with a 
family past to remember, must naturally entertain a feeling against the 
laws of England, yet in that generosity and magnanimity which isa 
strong characteristic of the Irish, which secures by ‘‘ one act of kindness 
atonement for an age of wrong,’’ the people of their exiled brethren and 
descendants of other lands are ready to respond practically as they do 
in spirit, to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to his countrymen in his recent 
speech in Parliament. As a scion of an Irish house with centuries of 
bitter charges against England for almost every crime on the calendar, 
crimes perpetrated under protection, and often by direction, of law 
against helpless innocence, both in youth and old age, even noble 
womanhood, with a hatred in my heart as deep as in any man’s living for 
England’s past treatment of the land of my father, a feeling that even 
he, a political refugee, possessed—I am willing and anxious to bury the 
past to complete erasement, and even clasp hands with an honest, 
patriotic, just England, such as Mr. Gladstone represented—justice to 
Ireland being accomplished. 


The language of these letters is worthy of the most serious at- 
tention on the part of all who value the future possibilities of 
the British Empire, and they are especially worthy of attention 
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on the part of those—no inconsiderable body of citizens in 
America or in the United Kingdom—who foresee that the future 
of civilization may largely depend upon an alliance of the two 
English-speaking branches of the Anglo-Norman race. Who- 
ever casts his eye over the horizon of the world to-day must ob- 
serve three nations, like three towering peaks of the Himalayan 
mountains, rising above all others, namely, Russia, the United 
States, and the British Empire. And it is a fact of no little im- 
portance to be taken into account in connection with the future 
of this trio of great empires, that in two of them the Irish race 
to-day actually holds the balance of power, and will therefore, 
whether for good or evil, largely influence the destinies of the 
future. With the Irish people in active opposition to an Eng- 
lish-speaking alliance which the proximity of Canada may not 
unlikely bring about, its consummation could not possibly be 
effected. Peace between Ireland and England is a step which 
will lift humanity visibly upwards, and give a direction thereto 
that cannot but affect the whole course of human development. 
Fortunately the Irish people have the best of reasons to see the 
conflict between both nations ended. From 1848 to 1867 they 
contributed, according to a speech of the Marquis of Dufferin de- 
livered in the House of Lords in 1870, to their kinsmen in 
Ireland an amount exceeding $65,000,000. Since that time, be- 
tween money contributed to pay the rents of Irish tenants or 
funds subscribed to the various movements aiming to wrench 
the people from the grasp of Irish landlordism, they have sub- 
scribed an amount which if put to interest and safely invested, 
would at no distant day purchase the entire fee simple of Ire- 
land from the British government at a fair valuation. In order 
to do this, Irish people in America have often pinched them- 
selves and diminished their chances of material advancement in 
a country where money is the great object of life. They cannot 
be expected to continue this drain upon their resources down 
through the ages. They have therefore the best of all possible 
reasons for a beneficent change in the relations of the two 
countries. But it is for the Tory party to decide whether they 
shall again arouse a feeling of resentment against England in 
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this country, or enable the Irish people to settle down here from 
a condition of perpetual unrest and permit their kinsmen at 
home to cast behind them forever the recollection of England’s 
wrongs, and, realizing the joint opportunities of both nations as 
portions of one united empire, ‘‘ cherish, love, and sustain one 
another through all the vicissitudes of human affairs in the times 
that are to come.”’ 

T. BURKE GRANT. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS* 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, PH.D. 


HIS institution represents the united and unselfish activities 

of patriotic citizens devoted to the one purpose of pro- 

moting the qualities in citizenship which are essential to the in- 
tegrity of our free institutions. 

It seeks to give voice and force to the demand that the condi- 
tions necessary to successful popular government shall have the 
recognition accorded to similar conditions in other fields. A 
mean harvest is an open proclamation that meanness in seed, 
labor, and soil, will be multiplied meanness in fruit. It is folly to 
expect that good government in a republic will be the fruit of 
civic thorns springing rank in the soil of ignorance, sluggishness, 
selfishness, and meanness. - Always necessary, but never more so 
than now, is a proper recognition of the fact that the husbandry 
and the soil of good government and right social order are 
found only in good citizenship. That this fact is not duly recog- 
nized, that it is often disregarded or wholly ignored, needs no 
other demonstration than the object lessons afforded by the 
maladministration of public affairs, corruption in the suffrage, 
and other flagrant civic evils, manifest in towns, municipalities, 
and states. Civic vice has become thus positive and had riotous 
growth precisely to the extent that civic virtue is wholly want- 
ing or has faded into the vaporous sentiment of 


AN IMPOTENT PATRIOTISM. 


The imperative necessity of increased efforts to foster the 
qualities in the individual,—the unswerving integrity, the intelli- 
gence as to civic affairs, and the fidelity in the discharge of 
civic obligations,—which give commanding power to civic vir- 
tue, will not be questioned. Insufficient attention to what is 


* Statement presented at the annual meeting of the board of trustees, Washington, 
D.C., May 23, 1894, by Henry Randall Waite, president of the Institute. 
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thus admittedly the concern of all good citizens, breaks every 
line of defense, and leaves open way for the entrance into power 
of vicious political elements, and the prostitution of the ma- 
chinery of government to the basest uses. While the solidarity 
in good citizenship which will give it controlling power is thus 
everywhere wanting, the solidarity of selfishness and meanness 
will assuredly increase. 

The Institute of Civics * asks citizens of all parties and creeds 
to unite in persistent endeavors to counteract these dangerous 
tendencies, by promoting the civic intelligence, love of justice, 
sense of duty, and instinct of honor, which shall give suprem- 
acy to good citizenship, and make the suffrage, parties, public : 
leaders, officials, and all the machinery of civil life, wholly con- 
tributory to good government and right social order. At the 
end of nine years of its labors, we may profitably, and with an 
honorable pride not unmixed with sadness (for many of the 
number have left us to become full citizens of a greater common- 
wealth), recall the names of some of the founders and first 
members of this institution. 


FOUNDERS AND FIRST MEMBERS. 


Among these were Chief Justice Waite and Justices Strong, 
Miller, and Lamar of the United States Supreme Court; United 
States Senators Hawley, Colquitt, Blair, and J. F. Wilson ; Col- 
lege Presidents Woolsey and Porter, of Yale; Barnard, of 
Columbia ; Hopkins, of Williams ; Johnston, of Tulane Univer- 
sity of New Orleans; MacCracken, University, City of New 
York ; Seeley and Gates, of Amherst; Brown, of Hamilton ; 
Scoville, of Wooster; Northrop, of the University of Min- 
nesota; Butterfield, of Olivet ; Canfield, University of Nebraska; 
Peabody, of the University of Illinois; Blanton, University of 
Kentucky ; Capen, of Tufts; Snow, of Washington (Mo.) 
University ; Potter, of Hobart ; Andrews, of Brown University; 
Waggoner, University of Texas; Buckham, University of Ver- 
mont; Dreher, Roanoke ; Turner, University of West Virginia; 


*The term “ Civics,” a new word introduced into use by the Institute, was adopted 
as a distinguishing title because regarded as a suitable designation for the body of 
knowledge, or science, which concerns itself solely with the interests and reciprocal 
relations of the citizen and the state. 
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and Hoyt, University of Wyoming. Among others who gave it 
immediate support as members were U.S. Grant, Samuel J. 
Tilden, George Bancroft, Bishop Coxe, Hugh McCullough, John 
Bigelow, Stephen A. Walker, and Theodore W. Dwight. Robert 
C. Winthrop, of Boston, said, ‘‘I cannot hesitate for a moment 
to accept’’; Hubert H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, wrote, 
‘* There is no work in which men are engaged which is more needed ”” ; 
Jobn Clarke Ridpath, of Indiana, declared, ‘‘ The cause is one of 
the worthiest for which men ever put themselves side by side’’; and 
Prof. John LeConte said, ‘‘ THE TIME HAS COME WHEN AN IN- 
STITUTION LIKE THIS IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY.”’ 

The practical wisdom of those who shaped the plans of the In- 
stitute, is evidenced by the fact that these years have brought no 
change in the provisions relating to 

MANAGEMENT AND MEMBERSHIP. 

Control is vested now, as at first, in thirty-three trustees, 
chosen for periods of one, two, and three years, who elect their 
own successors. Provisions made for a faculty, an advisory body, 
composed of members specially qualified for assistance in the 
formation of plans, are unchanged. The immediate supervision 
of its affairs was entrusted to its President and the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees. Following the plans then 
made, it now has corresponding members of its faculty in a ma- 
jority of American colleges and professional schools, a large and 
useful corps of lecturers, and the codperation of a steadily grow- 
ing body of councilors, composed of citizens of the highest char- 
acter in all parts of the country, chosen with a view to their will- 
ingness and ability to render useful service unitedly or as indi- 
viduals. 

The Institute has sought, and still seeks, the cooperation of in- 
telligent and unselfish citizens, both men and women, in com- 
munities throughout the land. Among such there are none who 
may not accept some share, however little, in its popular, patri- 
otic activities, since the obligations assumed by members are 
voluntary. 

The successful conduct of a work so wide in scope has required 
suitable financial provisions, the dependence for which has been 
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solely upon voluntary contributions, made in response to annual 
circulars which have suggested but have not exacted small mini- 
mum dues. The voluntary payments often made in excess of 
the amount suggested, have evidenced the appreciative interest of 
many citizens. The Institute has never employed a salaried officer 
or paid agent. 

METHODS OF COOPERATION. 

Methods of codperation have been suggested, but not pre- 
scribed. Presenting a common and noble purpose, the Institute 
has called to its membership only those willing to aid in its ac- 
complishment ; but the character and the extent of this aid has 
been chiefly determined by individual judgment, according to 
personal and local conditions and opportunities. Members as 
individuals, or in connection with local councils, at the cost of 
little effort, have rendered such aid. They have done this by 
interesting popular organizations in the discussion of citizenship 
duties ; by lectures, or provision for lectures (free when possible), 
before lyceums, workingmen’s clubs, young men’s associations, 
and other suitable organizations, secular and religious ; by secur- 
ing the salutary observance of patriotic anniversaries ; by pro- 
moting adequate instruction in civics in schools ; by codperation 
in efforts to secure the wise and honest administration of public 
affairs; by promoting the local and state legislation and other 
action necessary to purity of the ballot, honesty and efficiency 
in the civil service, the integrity and highest usefulness of the 
public schools, the maintenance of law and order, and the pro- 
motion of social purity. 

The Institute also presents plans intended to secure codpera- 
tive effort on the part of all suitable organizations, such as the 
sons and datighters of the heroes of the Revolution, the surviv- 
ing soldiers of the Civil War, the various noble associations of 
American women, Young People’s Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League societies, and other non-partisan organizations 
whose aims are such as to assure their sympathy with its objects. 
These objects should be represented by interested citizens, not 
only in many, but in all communities, and its membership should 
include all who are willing to unite in patriotic and unselfish en- 
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deavors to promote and give power to the spirit of ‘‘true Amer- 
icanism.”’ 
THE INSTITUTE’S FIRST EFFORTS 
were to arouse a deeper public sense of the importance of the 
civic energies which it sought to call into action. It has un- 
doubtedly helped to incite the serious thought and unselfish 
patriotism out of which such energies spring. Whether its own 
instrumentality be recognized or not, and whatever the part 
which it may have in directing them, this result alone will justify 
every effort made for its accomplishment. If it can also aid in 
giving to these aroused energies unity, purpose, and wise direc- 
tion, it will have accomplished another most important aim. If 
it shall secure, through patriotic liberality, endowments befitting 
a@ national institution devoted to the promotion of ideas and 
activities essential to the welfare of ‘our free institutions, its per- 
manent usefulness will be assured, and the hopes of its founders, 
many of them no longer living, will be realized. 
SUMMARY REPORT AS TO PROGRESS. 

The following statements as to work in the several depart- 
ments of the Institute, cannot fail to give increased encourage- 
ment and zeal to all citizens who share in any way in endeavors 
to safeguard our free institutions by exalting the standards of 
citizenship. 

I.—Department of Popular Work.—In this department efforts 
are made to promote ‘‘good government through good citizen- 
ship,’’ by utilizing the opportunities afforded in connection with 
national holidays; through addresses befure lyceums, labor and 
other popular organizations, and in various other ways. The 
department has the aid of a large corps of lecturers, including 
men of national reputation. 

Correspondence has been recently conducted with the Insti- 
tute’s lecturers, in pursuance of plans calculated to largely in- 
crease the usefulness of the lyceum feature of its work. As a 
result a statement has been prepared, setting forth the purposes 
and plans of this department, with the names of lecturers and 
the topics upon which they will speak. This statement, which 
appears elsewhere, will undoubtedly result in widely extending 
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the Institute’s influence, by increasing the number of its active as- 
sistants in the lecture field, as well as the number of audiences 
addressed. 

The efforts made to secure the observance of national holidays, 
in accordance with the plans of the Institute, have met with in- 
creased success, and have commanded, as hitherto, the cordial 
cooperation of secular, religious, and educational newspapers, 
and of clergymen, teachers, and other interested members and 
friends of the Institute, throughout the country. 

The work already accomplished, through measures calculated 
to stimulate popular interest in the study and discussion of ques- 
tions of public importance, has increased the demands upon the 
Institute for literature relating to these subjects, and for the serv- 
ices of those qualified to set them forth in popular addresses. 
The services of patriotic citizens, possessing the highest qualifi- 
cations, can everywhere be commanded as lecturers; and, with 
provisions for the defrayal of the necessary expenses of the un- 
dertaking, the Institute can easily make provision fur popular 
addresses or informal talks, calculated to arouse efforts in fur- 
therance of its aims on the part of members of trade unions, 
young men’s clubs, societies of Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
Leagues, and other suitable organizations, in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Institute’s entire dissociation from partisan politics, 
and the fact that its members everywhere include the most hon- 
ored and respected representatives of all parties, creeds, and 
classes, commends it to all organizations which have worthy 
aims, and leads them to grant a willing audience to its repre- 
sentatives. 

II.—Department of Public School Work.—Devoted to the pro- 
motion, in cooperation with public school officers and teachers, 
of such instruction asshall most fully qualify American youth for 
the discharge of civic obligations. The codperation of the young 
in efforts to secure this end is sought through the extension, into 
all public schools, of plans calculated to promote, not only patri- 
otism, but the character and intelligence without which patriot- 


ism may be nothing more than an aimless and fruitless senti- 
ment. 
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The progress in this department continues to be most encour- 
aging. There are few important meetings in the interest of pub- 
lic education, national, state, or local, in connection with which 
the members or friends of the Institute do not present for con- 
sideration the study of civics. The increased attention given to 
civics by instructors in normal schools and teachers’ institutes is 
also a matter of gratification. These results are chiefly due to 
the efforts of individual members who appreciate and thus seek 
to promote, the objects of the Institute. With a view to meet- 
ing the demand of teachers and others for such matter, the Insti- 
tute has secured the services of some of the ablest educators 
among its members, who have furnished, in brief and popular 
form, suggestions which will appear from time to time in this 
magazine, as to methods of public school instruction in civics. 

The aims of the Institute, as set forth by enthusiastic teach- 
ers, have also awakened an interest on the part of children in 
many schools, and in some instances have led to juvenile school 
organizations (conducted under the auspices of teachers), in- 
tended to prepare the way for good citizenship. It is believed 
that through such organizations the young may be led to inter- 
est themselves more deeply in the elementary truths vitally re- 
lated to the welfare of their country, its institutions, and its peo- 
ple, and that incalculable good may be accomplished by their 
multiplication.. The importance of entering upon some general 
and popular method of work with this end in view was recog- 
nized by the Institute’s trustees two years ago, when plans for 
such work were carefully formulated with the assistance and ap- 
proval of many representative teachers. Meanwhile the fact has 
been clearly established that both teachers and children can be 
depended upon for codperation. The success of the efforts al- 
ready made in this direction, through the agency of the late Col. 
George T. Balch, of New York (one of the most zealous and use- 
ful of the officers), Prof. Myron T. Prichard, and Francis C. 
Morse, of Boston, and many other members of the Institute, in- 
dicates that the time is ripe for the enlistment of teachers every- 
where, and multitudes of young people, in efforts for the promo- 
tion of the intelligent, vigilant, and faithful patriotism, in prep- 
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aration for which our public schools will more fully realize their 
highest ends. There are few undertakings which present a 
stronger appeal to patriotic citizens who desire to promote the 
future as well as the present welfare of the country, than that of 
organizing our millions of school children into an eager, thought- 
ful, hopeful army, whose members shall be pledged to seek, and 
shall receive, such preparation of mind and heart as shall prop- 
erly equip them for the battles which must be fought in their day 
in defense of the integrity of our free institutions. 

III.—Business School Department.—In this department, The 
Business Educators’ Association of America, having made itself 
an auxiliary of the Institute for the purpose, cooperates with its 
officers in endeavors to introduce in all business schools such in- 
struction as shall more thoroughly prepare the more than sixty 
thousand youths in yearly attendance on such schools for the 
duties of citizenship. \ 

The secretary of this department has in hand the preparation 
of suitable plans for uniform instruction in civics in business 
schools. As chairman he has charge of the department of the 
World’s Congress, at Chicago, devoted to business education. 
The highly successful and interesting meetings of this depart- 
ment of the World’s Congress served to emphasize the impor- 
tance, among educational institutions, of schools devoted to 
business training, and the wisdom of maintaining a department 
of the Institute through which efforts are made to promote in- 
struction in civics among the youth in yearly attendance upon 
such schools. 

IV.—College and Professional School Department.—With the aid 
of associate members of the faculty of the Institute, appointed 
for that purpose (see statement page—), this department seeks to 
promote in all higher institutions of learning, such attention to 
the essential principles of republicsn government, practically as 
well as philosophically considered, as shall make high scholar- 
ship a synonym for the best citizenship, and a preparation for 
best service in public stations. 

The most important undertaking of the year in this depart- 


ment has been the distribution among the colleges of a syllabus 
‘ 
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relating to instruction in civics. The comments upon this paper, 
returned in answer to the Institute’s request, indicate an in- 
creased interest in the promotion of instruction in civics. Many 
of the instructors addressed have furnished valuable suggestions 
as to methods of instruction, the substance of which will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 

There has also been a marked increase of interest in the com- 
petition for the ‘‘ Hall Prizes,’’ awarded to graduating members 
of colleges who submit the most meritorious theses upon sub- 
jects suggested by the Institute. Awards were made in the year 
1893 to students in the following institutions: Bowdon College, 
Ga.; St. Stephen’s College, New York; Trinity College, North 
Carolina; and the University of Indiana. 

V.—Department of the Press.—Devoted to the preparation and 
publication of literature helpful to the Institute’s objects, 
the publications of the last year have included a third 
edition of ‘‘Organized Patriotism,’’ and articles as follows: 
‘¢ American Town Government,’’? by Edward Everett Hale; 
‘‘Municipal Government,’’ etc., by Albert Shaw, editor Re- 
view of Reviews; ‘‘The Rights of Minorities and Majorities,”’ 
by Hon. John A. Kasson; ‘‘ Political Ideals,’?’ by W. C. Wilk- 
inson ; ‘‘ Our Standing Army,’’ by Major General O. O. How- 
ard; ‘‘The Relation of the Clergy to Crime and the Criminal 
Classes,’’ by Rev. Henry Lewis Myrick ; a third edition of the 
masterly oration on the National Constitution, by the late Mr. 
Justice S. F. Miller, of the United States Supreme Court ; 
articles by Caspar T. Hopkins, recently deceased, on Congres- 
sional Reform, the Education of the Politician, and Some Princi- 
ples in Economics and Politics; Citizenship, with chapters on 
Unrealized Ideals, The Voter in Search of his Rights, The 
Delegate Election, and Citizenship and the Schools, by Charles 
A. Brinley; a Historical Sketch of the Institute, its articles, 
by-laws, etc., and other valuable papers. 

The publication of the ‘‘Quinquennial Register,’’ containing 
the roll of members, has been delayed owing to the failure of 
many members to return to the registrar the blank forms calling 
for desired information. 
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ViI.—Department of Legislation.—In codperation with mem- 
bers in the several states, it is thought through this department 
to secure the study of, and to promote, legislation calculated to 
assure the proper administration of public affairs, to protect and 
elevate the suffrage, and to give, in all the states, such form to — 
laws affecting the social order as shall make them uniform, just, 
and effective in their operation. 

Pursuant to the purposes above indicated, after extended cor- 
respondence, plans have been perfected for securing the codpera- 
tion of distinguished citizens in the several states possessed of 
special qualification, who are to be members of a body known as 
‘‘The Interstate Commission on Law Reform of the American 
Institute of Civies.’”” This undertaking has commanded the 
cordial approval and assistance of the governors of twenty-six 
states, and like codperation will doubtless be received from the 
governors of the remaining states. 

The complete organization, and the efficient prosecution of the 
carefully matured plans of this Commission, with results of the 
highest importance and utility, it is hoped will not be long de- 
layed. 

Facilities for efficient work have been largely increased by the 
securing of suitable executive offices (38 Park Row), provided 
by the generosity of the late Hon. O. B. Potter, one of the In- 
stitute’s trustees, in the Potter Building, one of the most de- 
sirable and centrally located office buildings in New York. 

These summary statements clearly indicate the field of the In- 
stitute’s activities, and its wide opportunities for enlisting in- 
fluential citizens in patriotic and useful labors; but they do 
not permit of detailed information as to the efficient local work 
accomplished by its members in the several states, individually, 
or through local organizations. 

Popular uprisings for the overthrow of civic corruption be- 
token a public sentiment favorable to efforts which shall apply 
to civic evils a surer remedy than the strokes of spasmodic 
public wrath, following the exposure of official inefficiency or 
corruption. A controlling sentiment based on intelligent views 
of civics; righteous action on the part of the grand juries which 
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render their decisions through the suffrage, this will be the 
realization of a ‘‘Triumphant Democracy,’’ based on the sure 
foundation of good citizenship. 

In a commendatory editorial the New York Mail and Express 
says, ‘‘ that the Institute is in the fore front in a great patriotic 
movement that nothing can prevent from going forward, is in- 
disputable.’”’ Such words are encouraging and helpful ; but 
their warrant must be in future as well as past labors and results. 

Increased financial support is imperatively necessary in order 
to vigorous and progressive work, and the members and friends 
of the Institute have abundant reasons for continuing or en- 
larging the measure of their assistance. For this, the officers 
who serve the Institute without compensation feel that they have 
the right unhesitatingly and confidently to ask. 

HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 

















THE MOVEMENT FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


HE question of good city government is not local; it does 
not concern only a city here or a city there—Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, or New York—but it is general over the United 
States. Its national character was shown by the representation 
of great cities made at the conference for good city government, 
held in Philadelphia during the past winter, by the many 
eminent men who thought it worth while to attend that con- 
ference, by the patriotic enthusiasm which characterized their 
utterances, and by the manifest sentiment expressed that the 
issue was a national one. But the national character of the 
movement is still more clearly shown by developments since the 
conference. A National Municipal Reform League is in process 
of formation, delegates to which met for organization in New 
York, at the City Club House, May 28 and 29. In preparation 
for this organized movement the committee charged with the 
work received letters from correspondents in many of the large 
cities and towns of the United States stretching clear across the — 
continent—Albany, Troy, Buffalo, N. Y.; Providence, R. L.; 
Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Columbus, Ohio ; Denver and Pueblo, Col.; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal.; Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash.; Birmingham, Ala.; Sheboygan, Wis.; and many other 
places have given us information of reform organizations and 
movements existing in them, and of their desire to associate 
with organizations of a similar kind existing elsewhere. 

It would seem clear, then, that bad city government may be 
found existing very generally over the country, justifying the 
criticism of Mr. Bryce, the author of the ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth,’ that the government of American cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure in the United States. 
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What is the essential nature of this failure among a people of 
so marked intelligence, virtue, and practical ability as our own? 
Inefficiency and dishonesty ; in the proper high acceptation of 
that last word, dishonesty mainly. 

What is the cause of such failure? Mainly the indifference, 
the civic non-education of the mass of our good people, who 
have not yet been sufficiently chastised by bitter experience to 
have learned the great political truth that standards of rigid 
public morality and efficiency are necessary not alone to the 
material well-being of a city, but to the safety and efficiency of 
the country at large. Once lower these standards of public 
morality so there is a general tolerance of unscrupulous men and 
dishonest practices in public life, and a decay of national char- 
acter and national institutions sets in, which will soon bring 
about conditions highly menacing to the moral and material 
welfare of the country. Public affairs, when the general virtue 
and intelligence of the country become suspicious of them and 
fall out of close touch with them, like decaying animal or 
vegetable organisms, by their feebleness invite the attacks of 
parasites. With this ebb of popular sense of responsibility and 
conscientious devotion to public affairs comes in the purely 
mercenary politician, who employs the names of parties and 
their creeds as a cloak for his personal advancement and money 
gathering. This type of man wears the party livery simply as a 
matter of convenience, and so the better to attain his object. 
He is usually wholly indifferent to the principles which the party 
professes. Does any one doubt that Gorman, of Maryland, and 
Croker, of New York, would be Republicans in Pennsylvania, 
or that Quay and David Martin would be Democrats in New 
York? The question, then, becomes one of profound moral 
significance, for it isin effect this: ‘‘Shall popular government 
become the prey of the unscrupulous self-seeker, who subordi- 
nates public interests and moral considerations to his own 
personal gain and personal power? Or shall all public 
office be considered as a sacred trust for recording the will 
and securing the welfare of the people?’”’ Is it claiming too 
much to say that according to the popular answer given this 
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question will be the success or failure of popular government? 

Now, the city is the great center of political force, of intel- 
lectual force, of money force. Its influence upon national poli- 
tics is immense, if not decisive. The question of good city gov- 
ernment is in effect the question of good national government. 
The point should especially be emphasized that it is a moral 
question of profound significance, probably as profound as that 
which caused the War of Secession, which was the slavery ques- 
tion. The slavery question asked us whether one man had the 
right to pocket another man’s wages, to exercise supreme con- 
trol over another man’s body. Divergent views on that matter 
nearly dismembered the country. 

Now, this question asks whether small bands of disciplined 
mercenaries are to prey upon public office, to falsify election re- 
turns, to bribe or intimidate voters, to be guilty of gross dis- 
honesty, and yet retain office; whether great corporations are 
justified in purchasing legislation, in employing the machine as 
an agency for permanently corrupting politics in order that their 
ends may be the more effectually served; whether city fran- 
chises which are worth many million dollars to taxpayers shall 
be given by bribed city councilmen to corporations for the 
asking. 

The answer to this question may, and doubtless will, come in 
a far less dramatic way than that given to the slavery question, 
but who can say that it is less necessary that there should be an 
answer? It is only a very superficial thinker or a very indifferent 
citizen who will suggest that the problem will solve itself. Al- 
most all the large cities of the United States furnish abundant 
illustrations of the moral and material evils which proceed from 
bad city government, which is itself the outgrowth of widespread 
popular indifference, and the consequent capture of municipal 
offices by a class of men whose course shows them to be animated 
mainly by a desire for personal gain. New York, Philadelphia, 
Baitimore, Buffalo, Troy, are cases in point. The conditions in 
these cities vary somewhat; in New York the evils of machine 
government are in some respects more flagrant, but are not per- 
haps more dangerous than in those of the other cities named. 
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The newspapers of some cities, which are themselves suffering 
scandalous and dangerous abuses, feel that it is pleasant and 
safe to moralize upon the wickedness of Tammany rather than to 
call attention to the necessity for a local House cleaning. Last 
autumn the nomination of Maynard, who had been guilty of 
fraud in connection with election returns, to a place on the Su- 
preme Bench of the state of New York, and Dr. Parkhurst’s 
great work in proving beyond a peradventure the direct com- 
plicity of Tammany with crime, produced a popular uprising 
which is being organized and guided by the New York City Club 
and its associated good city government clubs. This movement 
may possibly result in the downfall of Tammany. The revolu- 
tions in Brooklyn and Gravesend are full of hope for reform. 
Boss McKane has gone to Sing Sing, leaving as a legacy a deficit, 
it is said, of $200,000 in the public moneys. The enormous di- 
rect and indirect losses which cities sustain through the public 
stealings and inefficiencies of bosses and machines, of contractors 
and an attendant army of small politicians, can be read in the 
history of New York, not only under Boss Tweed, but under 
Boss Croker, and in the recent history of Philadelphia and of 
Baltimore. Tweed and his ring stole their millions of city money 
until finally, under the leadership of the New York Times and a 
comparatively small number of courageous and influential citi- 
zens, these gigantic wrongdoings were exposed, the ring broken 
up, Tweed driven into exile and finally to prison, where he died 
in poverty and humiliation. But the citizens of New York were 
mistaken when they thought that reform by spasms would cure 
the evil. Nothing will cure the evil but a permanent organiza- 
tion in the community of the forces for good, which will take the 
city government into its own hands. There will be no perma- 
nent municipal reform until there is a permanent municipal party 
which will elect men to city offices without considering their 
political views, but asking only whether they are honest and 
capable. Boss Croker, of New York, a man who has for years 
from the depths of Tammany Hall controlled New York city as 
with a rod of iron, and who could turn or refuse to turn the key 
of legislation at Albany, a man who has had no visible means 
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of support, is now reputed a millionaire, and buys fast horses 
costing $30,000 and $40,000 apiece. 

Tammany’s systematic bleeding alike of places of evil resort 
and of honest business to support the organization is well 
known. It has been thoroughly exposed by Dr. Parkhurst and 
others. It is very gratifying to our Republican partisanship to 
note these sins of a Democratic machine. But in Philadelphia, 
at least, we have just as dangerous derelictions under a Republi- 
can machine, for the political name which he assumes changes 
neither the motives nor the methods of a dishonest man. It is 
quite plain that a party which under all ordinary conditions can 
count on a large majority rapidly becomes corrupt. Its worst 
men gain control through dishonest methods and keep it in the 
same way. Emboldened by popular indifference, the machine 
becomes more and more confident, until some especially auda- 
cious crime alarms the community and leads to a revolt which 
temporarily drives it from power. But the popular memory is 
short, and the absence of any definite organized channel through 
which reform sentiment can express itself prevents continuous 
good results. Important reforms were effected in Philadelphia 
through the operations of the Committee of One Hundred. The 
Gas Ring was broken up, a reform mayor was elected, and, for a 
time, it looked as though permanent and complete reform would 
be effected in Philadelphia. But it was notso. A reform com- 
mittee aroused the jealousy of the mass of voters. Members of 
the committee were charged with personal ambitions ; but what 
chiefly brought about its dissolution was partisan prejudice, 
which resented the advancement of men who happened to be 
Democrats in national politics to places of trust and emolument. 
Political partisanship is more than any other thing the bane of 
good city government, for it presents a wholly false issue and 
divides citizens who really desire the well-being of the munici- 
pality into two hostile armies perpetually at war with one 
another. Doubtless the machine boss grins in secret, and is 
tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ What fools these mortals be!’’ when he 
sees that a transparent device will lead the community by the 
nose to its own great loss, for it is the pocket of the voter 
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which must meet the heavy cost of official stealings and the 
wasteful extravagance which, in a hundred ways, is the outcome 
of partisan bossrule. It was the people’s pockets which met the 
loss of more than $1,000,000 following the Bardsley defalcation 
in Philadelphia. It is surprising to how small a degree the 
popular mind avails itself of such an experience. But it has 
not yet learned to do so. There is every reason to believe that 
some of Bardsley’s predecessors in the city treasurer’s office 
had used the public moneys in their private business transac- 
tions, but that they did it successfully and were able to return 
the sums taken, while Bardsley did it unsuccessfully and went to 
jail in consequence. The books of a number of his predecessors, 
when Mr. W. Redwood Wright took that office temporarily 
through the appointment of Governor Pattison, were diligently 
sought, but could nowhere be found. Nor was any satisfactory 
excuse for their non-appearance ever given. 

The stronghold of corruption in Philadelphia to-day is that 
alliance, which we are forced to believe exists, between machine 
leaders and a majority of the city councils on the one side, and 
corporate wealth unscrupulously used on the other. It has been 
estimated by a careful and conservative student of the relations 
existing between street-car railways and the city—Mr. Charles 
Richardson—that had the profits of these companies been 
limited to eight per cent per annum during the last twenty 
years, and the surplus paid into the city treasury, Philadelphia, 
by proper management, would have been between $75,000,000 
and $100,000,000 richer than she is to-day. But the bargains be- 
tween the corporations and the city have never been conducted 
on that business basis on which rest the dealings of two 
evenly matched business men, or the city never would have 
permitted itself to be the victim of such enormous imposition. 
It is astonishing that the taxpayers ever submitted to such losses 
without seeking an effective remedy. But the true idea of what 
the modern city is and what it is destined to become has not 
more than dawned upon our people. No one who has given 
even the most superficial attention to the management of public 
affairs in Philadelphia during the last few years can doubt that 
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corrupt means are employed in order to influence the legislation 
of councils. One has only to visit Council Chamber upon any 
occasion when legislation affecting some great railroad or street- 
car company is under consideration to have that belief deepen 
into certainty, when he sees the lobbyist of a great corporation 
openly directing the course of legislation, and when he sees all 
amendments in the interest of the public voted down without 
serious consideration. It is fully believed by those who have 
given careful consideration to the subject that a majority of our 
councilmen can be influenced by corrupt means. That city is 
in a dangerous state whose purse strings are in the hands of 
forces alien to her interests. The machine influence is system- 
atically built up and maintained by corporate interests for purely 
business reasons. A partisanship so blind and intense that it 
can tolerate such abuses is naturally encouraged by those who 
find it a mast effectual shield to their schemes for public plunder. 
The maintenance of extreme partisanship is the first object of the 
machine. For the political partisan will sacrifice every moral 
consideration to his party prejudices. Springfield, Mass., fur- 
nishes a fair illustration of good city government sustained 
through a series of years by ignoring national party lines in 
municipal affairs; Asheville, North Carolina, of a town where 
public-spirited Democrats have made a successful start in the same 
direction. 

The withering influence of the machine upon education is simi- 
lar to that which it exerts upon public spirit. The question of 
the efficiency of the teaching force must be subordinated to 
political interests, to considerations which are quite foreign to 
the great purpose for which the public school system was insti- 
tuted, namely, the highest welfare of the children under its care. 

Now, what is the remedy for this dishonest and inefficient 
government of cities, of which I have given illustrations? I 
believe the remedy will be found, first in the organization of 
a municipal league in all our great cities, which will have 
as its object the concentration of all forces for good in one 
permanent ever-working body, a body which will in time be- 
come a municipal party. Second, such an organization aims at 
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the destruction of partisanship in city affairs, so that men shall 
discontinue the fatal practice of voting in municipal matters as 
though upon national issues. Just so soon as this simple and 
effective method is adopted, the disintegration of the party ma- 
chine will have begun. Of course, this change cannot be made 
immediately, but only after a long and steady process of educa- 
tion. Third, the civil service reform spirit must come to per- 
vade municipal management before efficient service can be 
hoped for among city employees. Merit, not party service, 
must be the means by which employment in the civil service of 
the city is secured. When the machine can no longer give out 
office as party spoils, it will be largely robbed of its power for 
evil. Then the city will be managed in the interest of the tax- 
payers, not in the interest of a favored few. But at once the 
most important and most difficult work to be performed is the 
creation of that deep, conscientious sense of persopal respon- 
sibility in the minds of good men and women without which 
the future will be as dark as the present. Until we see the 
looming moral proportions of this question, ease and personal 
comfort will bind all nobler aspirations with a silken thread. 
Overmuch prosperity has been to us ‘‘a draught of deadly wine.’’ 
Perhaps we need to suffer more before we fully open our eyes to 
the ultimate consequences of our general toleration of public dis- 
honesty. 

Many and important interests depend upon the good govern- 
ment of our cities, the efficiency of our public schools, the proper 
management of our public institutions, the maintenance of vari- 
ous public privileges and advantages, parks, public libraries, 
etc. The comfort of the rich is involved, but far more largely 
the comfort of the poor. A badly governed city affects most 
seriously the poor, for they feel advanced taxation most quickly 
and are most dependent upon the pleasures and privileges which 
a well administered city affords. 

But also let us not forget that upon the character of the city’s 
administration largely depends the dignity, honor, and wisdom 
of our national character and our national politics. The ma- 
chine government of our cities has, of late years, made itself 
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conspicuously felt in the lowered tone of the Senate of the United 
States. New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, by their rep- 
resentation in that once imposing and dignified body, give force 
to this statement. National patriotism, as well as a desire for 
local well-being, should stimulate us to undertake this reform. It 
can only be effected by the patient, intelligent, self-sacrificing 
efforts of the best men and women in our great cities. But there 
is no line of effort which will more richly repay expenditure, 
which will bring in a more varied and important harvest of re- 
sults. 


HERBERT WELSH. 











THE LAWYER FROM A MORAL STANDPOINT. 


BY J. FLETCHER DENNIS. 


N AN article in THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, for 
March, entitled ‘‘The Lawyer as a Public Servant,’’ I sug- 
gested, but did not discuss at length, the ethical phase of the 
lawyer’s duties, and quoted the words of Aristotle declaring that 
‘the laws constitute the principal and most important branch of 
ethics ; they are, in fact, the application of morality to the vari- 
ous matters that arise in daily life.’’ Since Aristotle’s day, 
however, the world has very largely fallen into the habit of 
jesting over the alleged dishonesty of lawyers, and of twisting 
the first syllable of the word until it has the vowel sound 
of long ‘i.’ 
Who has not heard the oft-quoted epitaph, 
‘* Here lieth one, believe it if you can, 
Who, though a lawyer, was an honest man ; 
The gates of Heaven to him are opened wide, 
But closed, alas! to all his tribe beside.”’ 
or the invitation of the janitor who was displaying to a number 
of lawyers the conveniences of a newly built courthouse soon to 
be occupied, 


‘Come, sinners, round and view the ground, 
Where you shall shortly lie.”’ 
or the really excellent story of the Irishman (these witty things 
in print are always said by Irishmen) who, seeing on a grave- 
stone the legend, ‘‘ Here lies a lawyer and an honest man,’’ ex- 
claimed in evident perplexity, ‘‘ What the divil made thim put 
the two av thim in the wan grave ?”’ 

From Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Peru’’ (Volume 1, p. 304), we 
learn that in the famous ‘‘Capitulation’”’ of July 26, 1529, be- 
tween Pizarro and the queen, ‘“‘ It was expressly enjoined upon 
Pizarro . . . to carry out with him a specified number of 
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ecclesiastics with whom he was to take coynsel in the conquest of 
the country aud whose efforts were to be dedicated to the ser- 
vice and conversion of the Indians; while lawyers and attorneys 
on the other hand, whose presence was considered as boding 
ill tothe harmony of the settlements, were strictly prohibited 
from setting foot in them.’’ 

There is a French proverb that ‘‘a good lawyer is always a 
bad neighbor,’’ because, presumably, he is ‘‘ considered as bod- 
ing ill to the harmony of the settlement.’’ This view is not, 
however, often taken seriously in the present day. A bad law- 
yer is still, no doubt, always a bad neighbor, but to be a great 
lawyer one must be a great and good man. His moral stand- 
point cannot be too high, for his duty calls him into all the 
shifting scenes of life, where honor is most needed and where 
dishonesty can most easily be concealed. The man of business 
entangled in a net and harassed by his debts must seek a law- 
yer’s aid, and must sometimes give himself entirely into his 
counsel’s keeping. 

It is said that a man will give something to save his soul, will 
give much to save his life, but will give anything to save his 
property ; and by so much as this is true does the lawyer, more 
than the clergyman or the physician, keep the conscience of his 
client. The lawyer hears his secrets and reads his inmost 
thought, and the law itself forbids him to betray the knowledge 
thus obtained. He is sought by the widow and the orphan ; he 
stands between the helpless or the timid and those who would 
oppress them. When the culprit stands before the bar of 
earthly justice, the lawyer steadies the hand that holds the scales. 
Bill Nye once referred to Hon. George R. Peck, the learned 
railroad attorney, as ‘‘the man who stands between the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad and substantial justice,’’ thus turn- 
ing a happy witticism into a very pretty compliment. The 
lawyer's duty is something very different from that. The man 
employed to defeat the ends of justice is known by another 
name ; we call him pettifogger. 

Not only in the active scenes of life is the lawyer a partici- 
pant, but when the sands run low he is called, with confidence, 
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to commit to legal form the last mortal wish of the departing— 
to preserve his earthly possessions to the objects of his affection. 
And if the sojourner go beyond, leaving no written expression 
of his will, he leaves to law and lawyers the disposition of his 
estate. More solemn responsibilities than these are not, and 
truly the law ‘‘employs, in its theory, the noblest faculties of the 
soul, and exerts, in its practice, the cardinal virtues of the heart.’’ 

History is not devoid of noble instances of such faithfulness to 
duty. A father, in a moment of passion, disinherited his only 
daughter, and bequeathed his large property to his attorney and 
two other cherished friends. The lawyer summoned his co- 
legatees and persuaded them to join with him in conveying to 
the needy and deserving daughter the entire property thus ob- 
tained. When his unselfish course was known and made the 
subject of public comment and praise, he sought to minimize 
his claim to exceptional credit by showing that the legacy re- 
ceived was not quite so large as had been represented. Such ex- 
amples are rare, no doubt; they are, maybe, ‘‘too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food,’’ but no standard of moral- 
ity is too high to strive for, even though we often fail. 

In his capacity as counselor, the lawyer’s moral obligation is 
very prominent. Litigation isan evil. To prevent litigation is 
often the lawyer’s highest duty and most useful function. A 
client often seeks a lawyer with feelings roused to a pitch of in- 
dignation that blinds his eyes to justice, and precludes discrimi- 
nating judgment. Trifling wrongs are magnified to mountains 
of oppression, until, not justice, but revenge, must satisfy re- 
sentment. Let the lawyer then be calm and temper undue zeal ; 
both parties may be honest, and offensive operations must be de- 
layed. To gratify hatred, malice, or revenge, is not within his 
province, and failing here to reach the proper plane, he brings 
the profession into disrepute and gives his fellows over to pub- 
lic reprobation, as the instigators of quarrels, ‘‘who never end, 
but always prime a suit, to make it bear the greater store of 
fruit,’’ and gives color to the charge that 


‘* As laboring men their hands, criers their lungs, 
Porters their backs, so lawyers hire their tongues.”’ 
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It has been said that the administration of justice should be 
cheap, and some inveigh against the courts because of the ex- 
pensiveness of litigation, but this seeming fault is not without 
its benefits. Lawyers’ fees have never been so high as to reduce 
the number of lawsuits to those brought of absolute necessity. 
Much needless litigation has always been the rule. If the cost 
were reduced, no doubt the grievances seeking public redress 
would indefinitely increase. Trivial matters easily settled by the 
timely application of a little equine intelligence and discretion, 
would find their way into the courts to the disadvantage of 
both parties. And while lawyers’ heavy fees act as a whole- 
some preventive of petty lawsuits, they are not less potent in 
securing for the profession the higher order of talent which its 
proper pursuit so urgently demands. 

The lawyer’s domain is reason, not the passions; let him be 
‘*@ light to eyes blinded by hatred to their own interests.’’ The 
prospective client is entitled to a candid opinion as to the merits 
of his case and as to the best course to be pursued, and such 
opinion he should receive even though it does not suit his fancy. 
Equity favors the compromise of doubtful claims. The law’s 
sharp weapons should not be needlessly resorted to, and should 
seldom be directed against those who are more unfortunate than 
culpable. Others’ rights are dear to them, and as just perhaps 
as are your client’s. Lord Macaulay has well said that ‘‘ scarcely 
any quarrel ever happens in which the right and wrong are so 
exquisitely balanced that all the right lies on one side, and all 
the wrong on the other.’’ It would be most wholesome to keep 
this fact constantly before the mind, for, to quote Lord Boling- 
broke, ‘‘ the profession of the law, in its nature the noblest and 
most beneficial to mankind, is in its abuse and abasement the 
. most sordid and pernicious.’’ 

In a state of barbarism every man’s hand is against his 
neighbor, and personal advantage sets the only limit to his 
privileges and his duties. With the first gleam of civilization 
these privileges are circumscribed by his duty toward others, 
from which no individual is entirely free. In such a society, 
what then may a lawyer do in behalf of his client without in- 
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fringing his duty to the public, and without regard to the in- 
herent justice of his cause ? 

This is a question oft mooted both by the profession and the 
laity, and the extremes are wide apart. Memorable on the one 
hand are Lord Brougham’s hot words nttered in the defense of 
Queen Caroline, the unhappy wife of George IV.: 


An advocate in the discharge of his duty knows but one person, and 
that person is his client. To save his client by all means and expedients 
and at all hazards and costs to other persons—and among them him- 
self—is his first and only duty ; and in performing that duty he must 
not regard the alarms, the torments, the destruction he may bring upon 
others. Separating the duty of the patriot from that of advocate, he 
must go on reckless of consequences, though it should be his unhappy 
lot to involve his country in confusion. 


These words show zeal, but not disvretion ; they are com- 
manding, but not convincing. All society is founded on the 
theory, at least, of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and such a code as this is utterly subversive of this fundamental 
principle. In criminal trials especially, too often the prosecu- 
tion seeks to secure a conviction by any means, and the defense 
we may assume usually stops at nothing to escape the penalty of 
wrongdoing. If the public be aroused to participation and 
clamor in favor of one or the other, the advocate may find him- 
self unduly swerved and may seek to gratify such public senti- 
ment to the detriment of public justice. Cases involving the 
freedom or the life of the accused demand in the lawyer a far- 
seeing discrimination and an all-inclusive view. He may be re- 
quired to face the indignation of a frowning but unthinking 
community, and to maintain his integrity at the sacrifice of 
popularity or ambitions. On the other hand, his recreance to 
duty may entail the most unfortunate results. A crime is com- 
mitted which justly outrages public sentiment, and through 
sharp practice or corrupt methods the perpetrator goes un- 
punished ; his freedom from restraint, even his existence, in- 
volves the peace-loving portion of the community in constant 
apprehension ; then indignation bursts all bounds; the law’s de- 
lays and loopholes are made the excuse for defiance of all law, 
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and property and life pay the penalty for one man’s overzeal in 
behalf of a worthless client. 

Opposite to Lord Brougham’s position is that of Sir Matthew 
Hale, who, in his early practice, would never accept a seemingly 
unjust cause. But, in after life, he was convinced that in this he 
had in a measure erred, for he felt that no one can so thoroughly 
know a case as to be entitled to a final opinion on its merits until 
all the facts are thoroughly presented. 

In every life, questions of moral duty arise for daily settle- 
ment; paths constantly diverge, and the safe one must hourly 
and anew be chosen. There is no universal standard ; each con- 
science must settle some things for itself, unaided but by an en- 
lightened understanding. 

One thing, positively, however, a lawyer may never do for his 
client what the common conscience of mankind would forbid that 
client to do for himself. He may not espouse the cause of one 
who seeks to perpetrate a wrong through some chance advan- 
tage the law may happen to afford him. But not often, if ever, 
need a lawyer decline to undertake the defense of the accused. 
To undertake his defense, however, is not to decide to make 
every conceivable effort to save him from conviction; that might 
include, at last resort, the purchase of perjured testimony in 
his behalf, which even the most hardened might resort to, but 
would hardly seek to justify. 

Bat to secure to him those advantages and safeguards which 
the law, in mercy, offers him, is permissible and just. If more 
than this be expected or required, but one honest course is open; 
to decline peremptorily the proffered employment and forego 
the longed-for fee. Honest men decline opportunities for dis- 
honest gain in every walk in life. However, by declining to 
espouse a cause because there seems to be ground for believing 
the party guilty, the lawyer would usurp the function of both 
judge and jury. The courts appoint attorneys for accused per- 
sons in extremity, and, where the issue is life or death, counsel 
thus appointed cannot refuse the trust, so jealous is the law of 
the security of its subjects, and so averse to judgment against 
any one unheard. 
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Sydney Smith justifies the acceptance of any ordinary case 
that offers, on the ground that truth is best arrived at by the 
earnest efforts of opposing advocates, and this proposition is no 
doubt true enough if the contestants use only legitimate weapons. 

What better statement of the proper view of this much-debated 
question than that of Sir William Blackstone, the law student’s 
patron saint? 

‘To virtue and her friends a friend, 
Still may my voice the weak defend. 
Ne’er may my prostituted tongue 
Protect the oppressor in his wrong, 
Nor wrest the spirit of the laws 
To sanctify the villain’s cause.”’ 

Sharp practice, then, is no part of the lawyer’s duty, nor do 
a client’s wishes or instructions afford an excuse for unnecessary 
or unjust delay, and this view is held by the courts themselves. 
Chief Justice Holt said that an attorney who falsely delays jus- 
tice is guilty of breaking his official oath. Cunning and trick- 
ery, Snappish advantage taken of the mistakes and slips of 
others, will breed distrust among his fellows of the bar, and in- 
evitably reduce his influence and effectiveness, while at the same 
time he sullies the fair fame of the profession in the eyes of a 
watchful public. 

An advocate may not withdraw from a case on the appearance 
of damning testimony against his client. An intensely inter- 
esting illustration of the problem thus involved arose in Eng- 
land, in 1840, in the defense of a murderer named Courvoissier, 
by Mr. Charles Phillips, a distinguished London lawyer. A 
wealthy and aged man had been murdered in his bed; three ser- 
vants were the only other persons known to have been in the 
house at the time. One of these, Courvoissier, was indicted, and 
was represented by Mr. Phillips, who defended him with un- 
wonted energy inspired by a firm conviction that he was inno- 
cent. Ona second trial, Courvoissier was found guilty, and it 
afterwards developed that during the progress of this second 

trial, in terror at the production of some new and damaging evi- 
dence, he had confessed his guilt to his attorney, and begged 
him, frantically, to save his life, and Mr. Phillips had carried 
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the case to its conclusion, bearing this secret in his bosom. He 
was publicly and privately assailed for what was called his dis- 
honorable course in the matter, and his conduct was condemned 
by many, some of whom were misled, however, by the false charge 
of his accusers, that he had used every effort to fasten suspicion 
upon his client’s fellow-servants. Fortunately, for the good name 
of the profession, he was induced, after many years, to unseal his 
lips, which he had closed in scorn, resulting in a complete vin- 
dication of his course. It was then made to appear that the con- 
fession was made to him in the presence of one other man; that 
after torturing doubts and sleepless nights, Mr. Phillips had 
sought the counsel of a member of the bench not concerned in 
the case on trial, and on his advice had continued in the case, nar- 
rowly watched by these two men who had full knowledge of the 
facts, and who now averred that they had utterly failed to find 
one word uttered by him not consonant with strict integrity 
and truth. Added to this conclusive vindication, the verbatim 
reports in the daily press of his closing argument, bore witness 
in the light of these additional facts to the rigid honesty and dis- 
criminating conscientiousness of this noble man who dared to do 
his duty while all his world in ignorance condemned him. 

We sometimes dare to praise the warrior who rides against the 
cannon’s mouth to meet a certain death, as did those at Balak- 
lava, or the followers of Gonzales, whom he so cheerfully as- 
sured, ‘‘I lead ye not to win a field, I lead ye forth to die.”’ 
Their horses sought the fray as eagerly and with about the same 
discretion, but it was something a little less than courage that 
animated them. Pride, or recklessness, or hunger for post- 
humous fame may prompt such deeds as these, but when a lofty 
soul, to shield a fellow-man, with only conscience to approve, 
can face the world’s disfavor and jeopardize the affection and 
esteem of his most valued friends, he then, for once, reveals the 


image of his Maker. 
T. FLETCHER DENNIS. 








THE PANIC AND THE SILVER MOVEMENT. 


BY A. B. AND H. FARQUHAR. 


N THE presence of a great and general calamity such as a 
foreign war, a domestic insurrection, or a commercial crisis, 
due to the forces of human association and not those of un- 
chained nature, no thought is more natural than that this dis- 
aster could have been prevented. It was brought about, we say, 
by thinking beings, and a little more thought could have warded 
it off. Comparing the lamentable ills from which the country is 
suffering with any possible good that could have been found in 
the acts which precipitated them, our indignation at those acts— 
whatever we may believe them to have been —inevitably rises ; 
and we lament the stiff-necked perversity in which they had 
their source. Such is the general course of thought; such 
views, in one shape or another, have been held and uttered by 
all who have considered the crisis of 1893-4 ; and such is doubt- 
less the explanation of articles like that entitled ‘‘ An Artificial 
Panic in Retrospect,’ in the June JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 

If this natural tendency of the thinking mind could be re- 
pressed by anything, it would be by observing that the unanim- 
ity with which the disaster was voted to have been preventable 
does not survive a discussion of the means that should have 
been taken to preventit. Inquirers are of one opinion in lay- 
ing the blame on the folly of human act and the blindness of 
human discernment ; but when it comes to specifying what acts 
were foolish and what men were short-sighted, there are almost 
as many opinions as inquiries. It may easily be shown that the 
war or business crush might have been escaped if this set of 
men had yielded the right amount, at the right time, but so 
long as the same thing may be as easily shown for that set of 
men, and the other set, we cannot fasten the responsibility cer- 
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tainly and individually upon any. Thus it might be possible to 
agree with Mr. Knapp that his ‘‘associated banks’’ and “ gold 
syndicate’’ and what not, could have postponed the panic of 
last summer by conducting their business differently, and yet be 
no less unwilling to hold them solely accountable for a calamity 
which could have been altogether avoided if people had other-, 
wise performed their part. But, as will be seen, Mr. Knapp 
hardly makes even a plausible case against the men he de- 
nounces, so that this slight measure of approval is all too liberal 
for his essay. 

Not that there are not some true things in this ‘ Artificial 
Panic’’ paper. The writer is justified in claiming that a strong 
specie reserve, like that of France, has its advantages. To be 
sure, a third of the French per capita currency, consisting of sil- 
ver stored in bank vaults, has no monetary function whatever, 
and the country might practically as well be without it ; but the 
gold reserves of that country, added to its coin in actual circu- 
lation, undoubtedly give it exceptional strength. But the im- 
portant point here to consider is that this exceptional strength is 
purchased at exceptional cost. The French hold more money 
than the English or our own countrymen, because they need 
more to accomplish the same amount of business. They get 
nothing like the same amount of work out of their 25 francs 
than the English do out of their pound sterling or we out of $5. 
A country cannot do business in the English way, or in our own 
way, and at the same time keep a per capita circulation on the 
French scale, because the laws of supply and demand do not 
permit it. Coin is value in a highly mobile form, and it in- 
variably glides away in the direction where the demand for it is 
strongest. Unquestionably we sometimes suffer inconvenience 
from our habit of getting more work out of the same sum of 
money than the French do ; but until our business men can be 
persuaded to give up this habit, the attempt to supply our 
country with a currency of $50, or even $30 per capita, of real 
money, will necessarily fail. 

But if we have to admit the truth of a conclusion, here and 
there, in Mr. Knapp’s paper, we must be equally prepared to 
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encounter a total lack of truth elsewhere; for there seems to be 
no other way to characterize the monstrous assertion that ‘‘we 
have refunded our war debt in the interest of national banks, 
until it will now take much more labor to pay what remains than 
it would have done to settle the whole when it was first con- 
tracted.’’? Our war debt is now a little over a third of what it 
was when first contracted, while the cost of labor, instead of fall- 
ing to one third of its former figures, has actually risen. State- 
ments of this kind are often based on the fall in price of agricul- 
tural staples. The country now produces double as much, in 
amount, as it did twenty years ago, while the increase in value 
is very much smaller—approximately stated, about one fourth. 
Bat it is absurd to estimate the labor cost of our doubled crops 
at double that of the crops of 1870; the fall in price is due far 
more to economy in the application of labor than to any appreci- 
ation in the standard of value, if indeed the latter factor is per- 
ceptible at all. 

Very little higher estimate can be put upon several other as- 
sertions, as that about the coinage job of 1878, as having ‘‘ been 
the only cause of the measure of good times we have had since,”’ 
or that about exports of gold as ‘‘ most foolishly charged to con- 
tinue silver purchases’’—as though it were foolish to see that 
the effort to set up an artificially higher price for one of the 
country’s products, must inevitably result in curtailing our ex- 
port of that product, and thus increase our export of some other. 
Points like these may be noted perhaps, as specimens of the ar- 
ticle we are examining ; they hardly need an elaborate refutation. 

It seems worth while to vindicate the president from the 
charges made against him by Mr. Knapp, that he conspired ‘‘to 
treacherously overthrow silver,’’ when he first sought to have the 
bullion purchase clause repealed, that the gold exports on which 
he supported his subsequent efforts to the same end were ‘‘arti- 
ficially’’ brought about, and that he gave his party friends to 
understand, as a condition of their codperation in those efforts, 
that he was willing to do something handsome by silver ‘‘at the 
general session in December.’’ It would be impossible to prove 
that nobody in the country, during the campaign of 1892, mis- 
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understood Mr. Cleveland’s position on the coinage question ; 
but it is difficult to believe that anyone in Colorado could have 
entertained any doubt. The greater part of the Democratic 
party in that state bolted the presidential ticket that year, pre- 
cisely because the candidate would not make the professions that 
Mr. Knapp now insinuates that he did make. Secondly, there 
is no evidence of conspiracy in the gold exportations, even in the 
words quoted from Mr. Clews—‘‘more gold was shipped than 
Europe required,’’ etc. Markets had often been glutted before 
without conspiracies, and the same thing doubtless occurred then. 
Finally, no promise that ‘‘silver would be satisfactorily recog- 
nized’’ can be traced to President Cleveland, and it is safe to say 
that if the recognition was to take any form in which the sol- 
vency of the national treasury should be in the least endan- 
gered, he made no such promise. Votes to sustain the adminis- 
tration on a point so vital to it, cast by loyal Democratic repre- 
sentatives and senators, needed no entangling promise to ex- 
plain them. 

On page 660, Mr. Knapp makes the astounding declaration 
that ‘‘the proof that this panic was most unnatural and crimi- 
nal, appears from an order issued by the management of the as- 
sociated system to all national banks to secure concerted action,’’ 
etc., etc. He goes on to quote from this-circular, dated March 
12th, 1893. Now, since there is no such ‘‘associated system,’’ 
no such circular was issued, nor was it received by “all national 
banks,’’ or any of them, so far as we can learn; nor would it 
have merited the slightest attention had it been received. If 
not criminally careless in his statements, Mr. Knapp is the vic- 
tim of a hoax. 

It is assuredly a singular result of the singular ‘‘order issued 
by the management of the associated system to all national 
banks,’’ for the purpose of securing ‘‘the future life of national 
banks as fixed and safe investments,’’ which Mr. Knapp quotes 
(not literally, however, but ‘‘substantially’’) as proof of flagi- 
tious ‘‘purpose,’’ that thereupon ‘‘ bank and other failures com- 
menced by the wholesaie.’’ Was it part of the banks’ conspir- 
acy to bring disaster upon themselves? Or were the banks that 
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were forced to fail used as cat’s-paws? And, if so, how and how 
much have any other national banks gained by their losses? 
The great gain alleged to be in store for the national banks from 
‘tan artificial panic,’’ is found in the issue of more bonds: “‘ they 
demand an immense national debt to perpetuate their exist- 
ence.’’ On the contrary, they demand no such thing. Their cir- 
culation, of course, depends on the national debt, as the law now 
stands ; but the issue of circulating notes is not the whole ‘‘ex- 
istence’”’ of banks, nor even the most important part of it. The 
motive alleged for this order appears, therefore, so insufficient 
as to be even absurd. 

One of the grievances from which this writer suffers is ‘‘clear- 
ing-house gold certificates—for circulation among the banks 
only,’’ and an accompanying repletion of money in the banks, 
along with scarcity ‘‘among the great mass of the people.’’ We 
cannot deny that such things do happen, nor undertake to main- 
tain that the banks have earned the partial favors of fortune by 
greater patriotism, or greater virtue of any kind. But why will 
people be so blind to the real lesson of their own facts? Money 
goes to the banks because the banks have credit, and away from 
the great mass because the great mass are unfortunately without 
it. Where the credit is, there shall the money be also. There 
was a time, last summer, when the credit of the banks was im- 
paired ; then the money left them, and they were sorely straitened 
for lack of it. Again, it is gold, pray observe, that piles up in 
the banks. To people like our writer, this fact is proof that a 
great corner in gold is preparing, the volume of that metal be- 
ing insufficient for monetary uses—but that is all moonshine. 
People who have to hold a reserve will always choose the best 
money for it—money, that is to say, which is certain not to de- 
preciate on their hands. They choose gold in this country, only 
because they do not feel absolutely assured that the gold dollar and 
the silver and currency dollar may not at some time part com- 
pany. Who would not rather hold the paper of a house whose 
solvency is unquestioned, than of one upon which the very 
smallest atom of doubt rested ¢ 

We are treated in this paper to a totally new economic prin- 
ciple ; that a gold basis “‘ necessitates debt ; for under it there is 
an insufficient supply of money to carry on business and de- 
velopment, which must be done by borrowing.’’ Further along 
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we find: ‘‘The recent moves made to bring the United States, 
Austria-Hungary, and India to a permanent gold basis, will 
make it more difficult for us to maintain gold payments in the 
future, and compel the frequent addition to our debt for that 
purpose.’’ The value of a proposed principle of this kind can 
best be tested by inquiring where we would be without it, what 
we could do by the light of our unassisted knowledge. If 
Knapp had not spoken, we would probably say that the increase 
or decrease of our debt depended on the relation of the two 
quantities, revenue and expenditure, and was not affected in 
the remotest degree by the kind of unit in which those quan- 
tities were reckoned ; that by imposing sufficient taxes and ob- 
serving proper economy, we could reduce and finally discharge 
our public debt, whether we called it gold or called it silver ; 
and vice versa. And now, if Mr. Knapp will permit us, we 
shall continue to say so. This supposed discovery is, in point of 
plain fact, nonsense. 

A plea for ‘‘the restoration of our ancient and constitutional 
right to free and unlimited coinage of silver by the people ”’ 
ends the story. That will be cheerfully granted, under either of 
two conditions. First, supposing the right in question to have 
been taken away about 1873, we observe that the largest coinage 
of silver in any year previous (we have to be particular, for the 
coinage at once increased after the right to coin was cut off) was 
only $9,000,000 of all denominations. The first suggested condi- 
tion is that the coinage in any one year shall not exceed $9,000, - 
000. Secondly, if that be refused, and the limit be left blank, 
we only ask that the silver so coined shall not be used to pay 
obligations incurred in gold or its equivalent. In other words, 
have all the silver you want, on the simple condition of not 
using it in swindling other people. 

What is the true explanation of the panic? There were two 
panics, the first brought about by distrust of the country’s 
ability to maintain all its currency equal to gold, in the face of a 
rapidly depleting stock of gold in the treasury, on which alone 
the parity depended ; the second, a sort of travesty of the other, 
a distrust of investments generally because investments depend- 
ing on the maintenance of gold payments had grown doubtful. 
The second panic may have been unavoidable, but it was none 
the less unreasonable. A. B. AND H. FARQUHAR. 

















THE OUTLOOK. 


[Notes and comments concerning affairs of interest to intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. Address communications for this department to 
Outlook Department, American Journal of Politics, 114 Nassau 
Street, New York City.] 


ADVANTAGES OF ‘‘ THE OUTLOOK.’’—With every month matters 
of interest present themselves which cannot be discussed in the form of 
articles, but concerning which timely and valuable information may be 
given in the way of notes andcomments. This is one of the purposes 
of this department; but its larger purpose is to make THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PoLITICs more useful in furthering the objects to which it 
has always been devoted, and in promoting which it will hereafter 
have the valuable codperation of the American Institute of Civics. 

There will be opportunity for the free interchange of tersely expressed 
thoughts upon all pertinent questions, and every reader is asked to re- 
gard these pages as u forum always open for utterances relating to 
affairs in the field of civics, and this field is to be considered as in- 
cluding all that concerns the highest interests of a self-governing peo- 
ple, from the unit which is the home of one family to the nation 
which is the home of all. 

THE JOURNAL, in this department, will not only record the progress 
of the work directed by the Institute, and be a medium through which 
it may especially speak to its members and the general public; it will 
also afford opportunity for summary statements concerning the pro- 
gress of all organizations and movements which have for their object the 
promotion of the same high interests. It will thus aid in realizing one 
of the chief aims of the Institute, which is, without interference in the 
matter of specific methods, to promote the intelligent patriotism, the 
civic virtue, and the practical unity in action, which shall give in- 
creased power to the citizens and organizations of citizens, whose 
sympathies and activities are unselfishly directed to the accomplish- 
ment of the great end of realizing and maintaining good government 
through good citizenship. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIvics.—Information as to the ob- 
jects of this noble institution is elsewhere presented, but it may here be 
briefly said that they are ‘‘to promote everywhere, and through all 
practical agencies, including home influences, educational institutions, 
the press, and the platform, the integrity, intelligence, patriotism, and 
vigilance which are essential to the commonweal under the rule of the 
people.’’ The Institute, in the nine years since its formation,asevidenced 
by an influence everywhere felt, has been a consistent and powerful ex- 
ponent of the worthy aims which it represents. As expressed in the 
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Institute’s articles of incorporation,* these purposes are ‘‘To promote, 
without reference to the inculcation of special theories or partisan views, 
a patient and conscientious study of the most essential facts relating to 
affairs of citizenship and government, to the end that every citizen may 
be qualified to act the part of an intelligent and upright juror in all 
affairs submitted to the decision of the ballot.’’ What the Institute has 
done in furtherance of this aim through its occasional publications, and 
with a serious drain upon its resources, will continue to be done, and 
under its auspices ; but in such manner as to secure a large saving in 
expenditures in its press department, and a corresponding advantage 
to its other departments. While the distribution of literature thus se- 
cured will be the same in kind, it will be far larger in extent ; and its 
presentation in a magazine, which aims to occupy a foremost place 
among periodicals of its kind, and through which the Institute may 
speak to its readers and the public monthly, will be attended by so 
many advantages that the members of the Institute, not less than the 
former readers of THE JOURNAL, have reason to give the new arrange- 
ment their cordial approval. 





ALLIANCE OF THE JOURNAL AND THE INSTITUTE.—The arrange- 
ment by which THE JOURNAL becomes associated with the Institute, 
therefore represents an alliance of forces directed to the accomplish- 
ment of common purposes. Conducted by the same publishers and the 
same editor-in-chief, THE JOURNAL will undergo no changes other than 
those resulting from valuable additions to its editorial staff and corps of 
contributors. It will have even a higher standard of excellence, and 
the larger usefulness attendant upon an increased circulation. This 
alliance will therefore make the magazine not less, but more valuable to 
its former readers. Its new readers, the worthy citizens by whose un- 
selfish codperation the Institute of Civics has been placed ‘in the 
forefront in a great patriotic movement that nothing can prevent from 
going forward,’’ ¢ will find it, as the spokesman of the press depart- 
ment of their honored institution, an exponent of the same purposes 
which have inspired the publications (equivalent to more than 16,000,- 
000 octavo pages) sent forth at different times and in different forms 
through that department. 

With a degree of success indicated by the unqualified commenda- 
tion of representative secular and religious journals of every shade of 
opinion, and a continually increasing circle of appreciative readers, 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS will use its every effort to 
promote ‘the integrity, intelligence, patriotism, and vigilance which 
are essential to the commonweal under the rule of the people.’’ 





WomMan’s NEw OpporTUNITY.—This is the title of a brochure t by 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, Esq., of the New York bar, and of the 


* Prepared with the aid of, and with others signed by, the late Chief Justice Waite, 
of the United States Supreme Court, first president of the Institute’s board of trustees. 

+ New York Mail and Express. 

t Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 25c. 
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faculty of the Institute of Civics. Itis the substance of a thoughtful 
and suggestive address delivered before the Woman’s Law Class of the 
New York City University, and is full of sensible observations which 
all students may consider with profit. 





How To MAKE NEW YORK BETTER.—Under title of ‘‘ How to Make 
New York a Better City,’’* Mr. Charles F. Wingate, one of the New 
York councilors of the Institute of Civics, trenchantly discusses some 
of the vexed problems of municipal government. These are some of 
his observations: ‘‘ What is needed is that the public demand a better 
state of things. We must get down to business and say what we want, 
and then see that we get it. People are wearied of the talk of reform in 
general. What they want is reform in particular. Let us abandon de- 
famation and shrieking. Let us first reform ourselves. If the public 
demand gold watches and Bibles, the politicians will supply the de- 
mand. If we endure dirty streets, crowded schools, and tenements, it is 
our own fault.’’ As a sanitary engineer, Mr. Wingate gives special at- 
tention to ‘‘the accursed tenement system’’ of New York, and asks: 
‘How can we expect to elevate the masses without improving their 
sanitary surroundings?’’ ‘‘The tenement rookery assails the family 
which is the basis of the church and of society. It promotes vice, fos- 
ters crime, feeds the saloon and the hospital, and is the source of end- 
less physical and moral evil. Here, at least, radical action is necessary, 
no matter at what cost.”’ 





MUNICIPAL LEAGUES.—Municipal league organizations may be ex- 
pected to multiply in the near future. In response to an inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Institute of Civics, as to methods of organization, we 
commend the constitution and by-laws of the Boston Municipal League. 
One of the Institute’s councilors, Hon. 8. B. Capen, is president of the 
League, and by addressing him a copy can doubtless be obtained. In 
this connection the editors take occasion to say that they will be glad 
to respond in these pages to inquiries concerning organized efforts for 
the betterment of civic and social conditions, and invite from the pro- 
moters of such efforts information which may be useful, in the form of 
notes and comments, as to meetings, addresses, publications, or other 
means employed for the realization of their objects. 





THE PEABODY AND SLATER Funps.—The public has a general 
knowledge of the work which is being accomplished through the 
agency of the Peabody and Slater funds, but it is to be doubted if it 
adequately appreciates the full importance of its noble activities. ‘‘ To 
teach the gospel of work’’; ‘‘to dignify labor’’; ‘‘to prepare wise 
teachers and leaders for the negro race’’; ‘‘ to fit the negroes for the 
proper discharge of personal, social, political, and moral duties”; ‘‘ to 
make them intelligent, upright, and industrious men, and good citi- 





*“ Christian City” publications, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 3c a copy. 
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zens’’ ; these are various statements of the objects which these funds are 
promoting. 

The magnitude of the field of endeavor is suggested by the fact that 
it includes ‘‘seven millions of negroes scattered over 818,000 square 
miles—as large a territory as Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Denmark, and Switzerland.’’ All that this grand 
agency seeks to accomplish, with a right understanding of the term, is 
embraced within the scope of ‘‘ Civics’’; for the end of the work to 
which the Peabody and Slater funds contribute, is the reénforcement of 
the-inflluences which make for good government, by making good citi- 
zens. Reports relating to this work, and which furnish information of 
great interest and value, can be secured by addressing the secretary of 
the funds, who is also a trustee of the Institute of Civics, Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.—The June number of The Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Ginn & Co., Boston, has, among other exhaus- 
tive and scholarly articles, papers by Rowland Hazard (of the Institute 
of Civics) and Charles B. Spahr on “‘ Giffen’s Case against Bimetallism,’’ 
and on “ The Origin of Standing Committees’ by Prof. J. F. Jameson. 

The Dallas (Texas) Morning News, of May 31, publishes in full 
an able and inspiring address on ‘‘ Good Citizenship, ’’ delivered before 
the Texas State Union of Christian Endeavor societies at Waco, May 30, 
by one of the most interested of the Texas councilors of the Institute 
of Civics, Ira H. Evans, Esq., of Austin. Mr. Evans commended his 
hearers to codperate in the work of the Institute, and response has been 
made by letters from all parts of Texas. . . The Chicago members of 
the Institute have effected a large organization (The Chicago Civics 
Club), which includes many of the foremost citizens, with Judge E. B. 
Shoeman, LL.D., as president, Rev. Dr. E. O. Murray, vice-president, 
and E. M. Winston, Esq., secretary. The Chicago papers gave ex- 
tended accounts of the organization and of the objects and work of the 
Institute. ’ 





ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES.—The annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the American Institute of Civics, the ninth since its or- 
ganization, and the seventh since its incorporation under the laws of 
Congress as a national institution, was held at the Ebbitt House, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, May 23, with an adjourned session at 
the Institute’s offices in New York City, Thursday, June 7th. Hon. 
William Strong, LL. D., of the United States Supreme Court (retired), 
presided at the session in Washington, and Mr. John I. Covington, at 
the session in New York. The minutes of the proceedings of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board, which presented evidence of a large 
amount of useful labor, were presented, and its acts unanimously ap- 
proved. The committee’s efforts to make the Institute instrumental in 
enlisting societies of Christian Endeavor, Epworth League societies, and 
various women’s organizations in activities calculated to promote the 
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objects represented by the Institute, were especially commended. Mr. 
Henry Fitch Blount suggested that steps be taken to secure the 
coéperation of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, this being in his 
judgment an end greatly to be desired. Henry Randall Waite, presi- 
dent of the Institute, presented a printed copy of his annual report for 
the past year, with statements as to matters not referred to in the report, 
including arrangements with the publishers of THE AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF POLITICS, as the result of which that magazine will hereafter 
be the official organ of the Institute. Trustees to fill vacancies were 
were elected as follows: Class of 1897, reélected: President William 
Preston Johnson, of Tulane University, New Orleans; Chancellor Henry 
M. MacCracken, New York City University; Cephas Brainerd, New 
York City; Dr. George Brown Goode, Director Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; W. W. Scarborough, Cincinnati, O.; Henry Fitch 
Blount, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Henry Randall Waite, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; and Gen. W. S. Stryker, Trenton, N. J. New elections: Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, LL. D., Washington, D. C.; Dr. Cornelius N. Hoagland, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gen. Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Class of 1896: Hon. Oswald Ottendorfer, of New York, to 
succeed Hon. Orlando B. Potter, deceased; Judge W. H. Arnoux, LL.D., 
of New York, to succeed Col. George T. Balch, deceased; and Col. Charles 
H. Denison, of New York. Class of 1895: Hon. E. B. Sherman, LL.D., 
of Chicago, Ill., to sueceed Hon, John Jay, LL. D., deceased, and La- 
Salle A. Maynard, of New York. Officers of the board were elected as 
follows: Chairman, Justice William Strong, LL. D., U. S. Supreme 
Court; vice-chairman, Cephas Brainerd, Esq.; secretary, Hon. William 

{. Sheldon, LL. D.; treasurer, Col. Charles H. Denison; auditor, Dr. 
Cornelius N. Hoagland; executive committee, W. H. DePuy, LL. D, 
chairman; Judge W. H. Arnoux, Cephas Brainerd, J. I. Covington, 
Col. C. H. Denison, C. N. Hoagland, M. D., L. A. Maynard, W. E. 
Sheldon, Dr. H. R. Waite. Andrew J. Palm, editor AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF POLITICS, was elected secretary of the department of the press, 
Mr. Hughes D. Slater, secretary of the department of popular work, 
and John I. Covington, registrar. The following resolution was pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted: ‘ Resolved, That the executive com- 
mittee, acting in conjunction with the Washington members of the 
board, be requested to consider the advisability of making provisions 
for a general meeting of the members and friends of the Institute, to be 
held in Washington at some suitable time during the coming year; and 
that they be authorized and empowered to arrange for such a meeting.”’ 
Through the unavoidable absence of the secretary of the board, Dr. 
George Brown Goode and LaSalle A. Maynard acted as secretaries at 
the respective sessions. 


GooD GOVERNMENT IN CITIES.—A conference of organizations inter- 
ested in municipal government reform was held in New York last 
month, many large cities being represented by delegates. The speak- 
ers said that the outlook for reform was encouraging, as business men 
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are beginning to realize the practical importance of the movement. 
The preamble to the constitution adopted for a Municipal League of 
New York State states the objects of the reformers to be as follows: 
‘‘The administrative part of a city government should be conducted upon 
the same general principles as any large private business ; general con- 
trol of the business by those whose interests are involved ; diligent and 
honest collection of revenue ; economy in expenditure ; appointment 
and promotion for merit alone, and without reference to the political 
faith of those employed; continuance in employment of those who 
give faithful and efficient service. Elective municipal offices should be 
filled by the best men qualified, of whatever political party ; the ques- 
tions which divide parties in state and nation do not concern the 
government of acity. Each city should have large authority and re- 


sponsibility in the expenditure of moneys raised for municipal pur- 
poses.”’ 


THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES.—One of the mooted questions before 
the New York constitutional convention is the taxation of churches. 
The New York Sun notes the fact that the total value of church prop- 
erty in the state is $140,123,008. These figures are from the census of 
1890. According to the same census the total value of church property 
in the United States is $639,694,489. Those. who believe that church 
property should be taxed are not only interested in influencing the 
delegates to this convention, but they are busily at work promulgating 
their ideas in all other states. It is recalled to them that James A. 
Garfield once said: ‘If you exempt the property of any church 
organization, to that extent you impose a tax upon the whole com- 
munity.”’ 

The Sun further says: The exemptionists argue that church prop- 
erty is non-productive, and for that reason should be exempt. The 
non-exemptionists, replying, say that a great deal of secular property 
is non-productive, and add: ‘‘ But, as a matter of fact, are churches 
wholly unproductive? In many of them pews are rented at prices 
which put them out of the reach of all but the more wealthy people of 
the society, making these churches practically club rooms for the rich. 
Why should they not pay taxes on these luxurious appointments of 
worship? People who own clubrooms in which they worship probably 
just as sincerely on week days as they and others do in the fashionable 
churches on Sunday must pay taxes on their places of resort, and there 
is no really sound reason why owners of the churches should have more 
favors than they. In another way the churches are productive. They 
are collection offices and workshops. In them are gathered most of the 
moneys which pay the salaries of 112,000 or more clergymen, and in 
them these clergymen do much of the work which entitles them to the 
pay. In the buildings owned by these corporations millions of dollars 
are annually raised by means of pew rentals, fairs, raffles, meals, col- 
lections, and subscriptions. How can they be exempt on the ground of 
non-productivity ?” 
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The exemptionists say that churches exert a great moral influence 
and therefore they should not be taxed. The non-exemptionists attack 
this argument with more than ordinary vigor, and say: ‘ Perhaps no 
other ‘argument’ against justice in taxation has so much influence on 
the average man as this, and yet no defense of church pauperism could 
be weaker. What can be said for the moral influence of an organiza- 
tion which deliberately refuses to pay its just dues? Fundamental 
to all morality is justice. The man who will not deal justly with his 
fellows is not moral in any practical way. He may cry aloud for moral- 
ity and decency and purity until he is exhausted, but if he systematic- 
ally defrauds his neighbors or denies to them equality of opportunity 
he is dishonest. It isa hollow mockery to claim that the Church is a 
healthful moral influence, while she each year puts her hand into the 
pockets of the people and steals millions of dollars. She owns the 
property, and she should pay the taxes upon it at the same rate that the 
individual citizen is assessed for his property.”’ 

A fine church enhances the value of adjacent property, it is contended, 
and therefore it is just to exempt them from taxation. The non-ex- 
emptionists quote from the Rev. Dr. Wayland, who, in his “ Political 
Economy,’’ says: ‘‘ All that religious societies have a right to ask of 
the civil government is the same privileges for transacting their own 
affairs which societies of every sort possess. This they have a right to 
demand, not because they are religious societies, but because the exer- 
cise of religion is an innocent mode of pursuing happiness. If it hap- 
pens accidentally that others are benefited, it does not follow that they 
are obliged to pay for this benefit. It cannot be proved that the Chris- 
tian religion needs the support of the civil government, since it has 
existed and flourished when entirely deprived of this support.’’ 

They also quote Benjamin Franklin, who wrote: ‘‘ When a religion 
is good I conceive that it will support itself, and when it cannot sup- 
port itself and God does not take care to support it, so its professors are 
obliged to call for help from the civil power, it is a sign, I apprehend, 
of its being a bad one.”’ 

Again, the non-exemptionists quote James A. Garfield, who said : 
“The divorce between Church and State ought to be absolute. It 
ought to be so absolute that no church property anywhere, in any 
state or in any nation, should be exempt from equal taxation.” 

The joint committee, made up of charities, taxation, legislative 
powers, and education, numbers sixty-six delegates, or nearly half of 
the entire convention. There are thirty-eight Republicans and twenty- 
eight Democrats on this great joint committee—Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Hebrews. 





THE AGE LIMIT oF JuDGES.—In the same convention an amendment 
relative to the age limit of judges of the New York Supreme Court is 
spoken of by the Sun as meeting with general approval. It changes 
the terms of the judges of this court from fourteen years to ten years, 
and the limit of the age to which a justice can serve from seventy to 
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seventy-five years, and alsoabolishes the pension act which continues the 
compensation of a judge after the time limit has expired. Mr. Moore, 
the proposer, says that most of the very best judges in this state have 
been at their best, as such, when they reached the age of seventy years. 
Their knowledge of law, their experience, ripened by many years of 
practice and upon the bench, make them the most valuable of officers 
for the interest of suitors, and it is not only depriving the people of 
this experience and legal knowledge, but also cruel to the judge thus 
shelved, both as to usefulness to himself and to the people at a time 
when he could give them his best services. 





MAKING UNITED STATES SENATORS ELECTIVE.—The dilatory and 
wavering policy manifested in our ‘‘ American House of Lords,’’ and its 
‘‘ultraconservatism *’ in matters concerning which the people demand 
a forward movement, is calling forth numerous criticisms, of which the 
following; from Christian Work, isan example: ‘ The fact is the Sen- 
ate has become a political club for the mutual protection of individual 
interests, and that, too, often regardless of political proclivities. This 
accounts for the good fellowship among senators, and it further ex- 
plains why in order to oblige a senator the public interests of the coun- 
try are coolly put aside. The Senate has sadly degenerated from what 
it once was. The only remedy that seems possible is to make senators 
elective. Not until this is done will senators become truly representa- 
tive, and give the interests of the country the first consideration.”’ 





A GooD WORD FOR THE INSTITUTE.—In a recent issue, the New York 
Mail and Express, referring to untoward tendencies in our politics, says: 
‘Tt is well to be reminded that, although somewhat tardy in its inspira- 
tion and development, there exists an organizationfincorporated under 
the laws of Congress, whose object is the promotion of good government 
through good citizenship. 

‘“* Universal suffrage is looked upon in some quarters as experimental 
as yet, and there is ample work, in the illumination of the pervading 
darkness enshrouding the majority of our national legislators just now, 
for many more expounders of the safeguards of our free institutions and 
the exaltation of the standard of citizenship than the limited band of 
workers combined in the several branches of the Institute of Civics. 
Still, if this organization has lagged necessarily in its preliminary 
achievement, it has unquestionably taken root in no uncertain way, 
and in hundreds of educational institutions throughout the land the 
impetus its publications and methods have given to the systematic 
study of good government and the ethics of suffrage has been marked 
and widely felt. The claim of its projectors that the Institute is in the 
forefront in a great patriotic movement that nothing can prevent from 
going forward, is indisputable.”’ 





PROMOTION OF CIVIC VIRTUE.—Dr. T. W. Braidwood, a councilor of 
the Institute, frequently contributes to the Vineland, N. J., Evening 
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Journal articles in furtherance of its aims. Under date of June 5th, 
he says: ‘‘No sacred constitution can safeguard the freedom and wel- 
fare of a people who allow every center of population to be degraded to 
the will and say-so of irresponsible politicians. There may be in Con- 
gress and state legislatures objectional proceedings, but are not our 
towns and cities under the dictation of party rings, the very centers of 
civic and political corruption? It isin the reform of our municipalities 
that the reform in our national parties can only begin, not by spas- 
modic effort at election times, but by the organization of permanent in- 
stitutions for the promotion of civic virtue. Others in Vineland are 
needed for such vital duties and ought to engage in them ;still, I will 
do the best I can to grouse the educated classes of the place from the 
slumber of civic indifference, in the hope that theawakening time may 
soon come.”’ 





THE JEWISH LABOR BUREAU.—The Altruist is the title of a quarterly 
publication conducted by women, and devoted to the promotion of 
philanthrophy. It begins a late number with the pertinent remark 
that ‘‘there can be no more appropriate time than the present for em- 
phasizing the motto of The Altruist: ‘Every man is called to the ser- 
vice of others.’”’ In an article referring to the Jewish. Labor Bureau 
of New York, it says: ‘‘ The Hebrews are the only people who system- 
atically care for their own poor, and, while representatives of every 
other race are begging in the streets, the Jew is never a public burden. 
When he arrives at Castle Garden he is taken in charge by an agent of 
the United Hebrew Charities, he is provided with work or set to learn 
a trade, and his family is cared for until he becomes self-supporting. 
Supervision does not cease when the Jew leaves New York, but ex- 
tends to other citiess A Jew is not given a loaf of bread or a sum of 
money, but he is given instead, the opportunity of caring for himself 
and his family. Surely there is here much for us to imitate.” 





LICENSING HOUSES OF PROSTITUTION.—The citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., are agitated by a proposal now under consideration to license 
houses of prostitution. The Courier Journal, as might be expected, 
voices the opposing public sentiment. A condensed statement of the 
controversy is given in the issue of Public Opinion of.May 31, as fol- 
lows: ‘It is not likely that the Board of Public Safety will find the 
people of Louisville prepared for adopting its views. The plan pro- 
posed is not a new one. In most of its details it has been tried before. 
It is some improvement on previous experiments in so far as it pro- 
poses to devote all sums collected for the licensing of disorderly houses 
to the maintenance of a house for fallen women. The board seems to 
realize the strength of the objection on moral grounds to giving a legal 
status, by license or registry, to prostitution, but defends its plan on the 
ground that the license it proposes is not for revenue, but for reforma- 
tion ; that it is a practical means of raising, without cost to the citizens, 
a fund for the purpose of affording to abandoned women opportunities 
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for leading better lives. It is not likely, however, that this will recon- 
cile the public to the appearance of giving legal sanction to immorality. 
There has been in the United States but one conspicuous experiment 
with licensed prostitution. That was at St. Louis, under a law 
passed by the Missouri legislature in 1870. The experiment was 
abandoned after four years’ trial, having disappointed the expectations 
of its advocates. It had resulted in an increase in the number of pro- 
fessed prostitutes and a greater increase still in clandestine prostitution. 
The St. Louis experiment has been frequently but erroneously pointed 
out as proof of the efficiency of the license system. Something similar 
seems to have been tried at Cleveland, where the chief of police is said 
to have assumed authority to set up a system of registration, combined 
with medical examinations. Mr. Aaron W. Powell, in a paper read be- 
fore the New York Academy of Medicine not long ago, said he had 
been informed that the result of the experiment at Cleveland had been 
wholly demoralizing, the women becoming bolder in the feeling of 
immunity from police interference. In Europe there has been a more 
thorough test of the license system. It was tried in England, and was 
abandoned in 1886 as a failure, upon unquestionable proof that the 
number of fallen women had increased under the operation of the sys- 
tem. Other European countries have persisted longer in the license 
plan, but it was stated by Mr. Powell, in the paper referred to above, 
and after the gathering of information on the subject, that Europe is 
on the point of abandoning the system as a failure.’ 





CoRRUPT POLICEMEN.—Apropos of this discussion is the shameful 
disclosures now being made under legislative investigation in New 
York City, which clearly establish the faci that policemen, including 
sergeants and captains, have for a long time ‘“ protected’’ houses of 
prostitution, and as the price of their infamy, extorted ‘‘ fees”? as high 
as $500, in addition to monthly payments of sums of $50. Disclosures 
in Boston and other cities point to similar conditions. The horrible 
rottenness in municipal administration thus uncovered, is in itself suf- 
ficient to warrant the utmost efforts for a revival of civic virtue, 
through a permanent institution like the American Institute of Civics, 
and for a revolution in politics through Municipal Leagues, Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs, and similar organizations. The citizen who does not 
rise in his manhood, regardless of party lines or any selfish considera- 
tion, and aid in stamping out infamies such as these, makes himself a 
sharer in them. 





CONGRESS AND CIVIL SERVICE.—Referring to the recent action of 
the House of Representatives, in which a large number of members 
manifested a disposition to refuse an appropriation for the maintenance 
of the Civil Service Commission, the Congregationalist, Boston, says: 
‘«The action can scarcely have strengthened the dominant party in the 
affections of those who are genuine civil service reformers, for while 
the commissioners’ salaries and expenses are provided for, and while 
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the incident has given Commissioner Roosevelt an opportunity to chal- 
lenge the most searching investigation, nevertheless it has been proved 
that nothing but fear of the public and not devotion to principle keeps 
the present law on the books. It is true that President Cleveland has 
recently extended the classified service and that Postmaster-General 
Bissell has conformed to the law fairly well, but Mr. Quincy’s raid on 
the consuls, Secretary Carlisle’s spoils crusade in the treasury depart- 
ment, and Attorney-General Olney’s recent opinion, making assess- 
ments of office-holders possible and legal, through a technical interpre- 
tation of the law,’ are cited as discouraging signs. ‘' For an unanswer- 
able array of testimony respecting the indescribable fatuity of our pres- 
ent method of selecting and rewarding our servants in the diplomatic 
service, the June Century must be consulted. Ex-ministers to England, 
France, Turkey, China, men like Angell, Lincoln, and Strauss, tell of 
that which they have seen and concerning which they do know.”’ 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—In a large way, and in the broad field of 
general culture, ‘‘ university extension ’’ has come to be recognized as a 
most useful and efficient means of popular education. Three of the 
most active centers of this work are Philadelphia, Chicago, and Provi- 
dence. In Philadelphia is the Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, of which Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is president. In Chicago the work is directed in connection 
with Chicago University, largely under the efficient direction of Prof. 
E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., and the master spirit of the work in Providence 
is President E. B. Andrews, D.D., of Brown University. All of these 
gentlemen are councilors of the Institute of Civics, and it is needless to 
say that in the work whose direction is so largely in their hands they 
do not neglect to provide for the promotion of good citizenship. The 
society presided over by Dr. James announces a ‘‘summer meeting ’”’ 
in Philadelphia, July 2 to 28, with an attractive program. The lecturer 
on ‘'Civies’’ will be Prof. Edward T. Devine, who is also the director 
of the meeting, and will furnish full information as to program and 
terms of attendance. Address 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





CivIL SERVICE REFORM.—Walla Walla, Washington, has a large 
patriotic club which was organized in response to matter furnished by 
the Institute of Civics, and published in the Union of that city. Its 
president is H. S. Blandford, Esq., and it holds monthly meetings of a 
character calculated to elevate the standard of citizenship. A late 
number of the Union has an extended account of a great gathering of 
citizens under the auspices of this club, for the observance of the birth- 
day of Washington’s first governor, Isaac Ingalls Stevens, and the 
birthdays of Gen. Phil. Sheridan, James Madison, and Andrew Jack- 
son. Hon. Miles C. Moore, the last governor of the territory, one of 
the orators of the occasion, said: ‘‘In the city of Newport, Rhode 
Island, an imposing monument bears this inscription: ‘In memory 
of Major-General Isaac Ingalls Stevens, born in Andover, Mass., March 
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28, 1818, who gave to the service of his country a quick and comprehen- 
sive mind, a warm and generous heart, a firm willand strong arm, and 
who fell while rallying his command, with the flag of the republic in 
his dying grasp, at the battle of Chantilly, Va., September 1, 1862.’”’ 
Governor Moore then traced the career of Governor Stevens, dwelling 
upon his services in connection with the exploration for the Pacific 
Railroad, his administration as Governor of Washington, his prompt 
measures for quelling the Indian uprising, his career in Congress, his 
gallant services for the Union in the War of the Rebellion, and his 
heroic death at Chantilly. 

Hon. Issac L. Sharpstein said of Andrew Jackson, that ‘‘ There was no 
occasion in his whole career in which his personal interest appeared in 
conflict with that of his country that he did not surrender the former 
for the latter, and it is to be regretted that we do not find more men in 
this day who are like him in this respect. There is too much disposi- 
tion to leave the affairs of government exclusively to office-holders and 
office-seekers. I apprehend that if some of us had devoted a little 
more of our time in the past to public affairs there would now be no 
excuse for the appointment of committees to examine into the affairs of 
our state or our county. General Jackson believed that all public 
business was a part of the business of each individual citizen, and he 
at all times so conducted himself. Should his example be more exten- 
sively followed, our people would be better citizens, and our city, county, 
and state be better governed.”’ 

These utterances, appreciative of the real character and spirit of one 
of the most positive and original of American political leaders, are 
timely and just. That is not a fair estimate of the man which con- 
siders Jackson only as the supposed originator of the ‘‘ spoils system,’’ 
however much the policy of his administration contributed to the 
establishment and growth of that system. As justly said, by the late 
Alexander Johnston, ‘‘ Rotation in office, the notion that all public ser- 
vants must be elected for short terms and easily removable, was 
first announced in theory by Jefferson, and first attempted in practice 
by Jackson.’”’ As Mr. Johnston further says, Jackson, in politics, was 
‘the legitimate successor of Jefferson as the assertor of individual 
rights against the tendency to class formation, but with this difference, 
that in Jefferson’s time individualism claimed only recognition, while 
in Jackson’s it had advanced to more active life.’”’ If the theory of 
Jefferson practically applied by Jackson, as shown in the light of sub- 
sequent events, has proven mischievous, this fact warrants no conclu- 
sions which reflect upon either the patriotism or the integrity of these 
or the other statesmen and party leaders who then gave it their sup- 
port. They sought to guard against the perils of an office-holding class 
whose power might become dangerous by reason of the permanency in 
tenure which would place it beyond the reach of public opinion and the 
popular will. 

In carrying their views to the extreme they invited other evils in 
place of those which they sought to avert. It is, nevertheless, well to be 
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reminded of the fact that the danger which they feared was a real one; 
and that if it was escaped only by the substitution of another, it is yet 
to be proven that the one accepted is worse than the one escaped. It 
will be a wholesome thing for the present generation to lay aside un- 
warranted prejudices; clear itself of the bias and bile of unreasoning 
and unworthy partisanship; emulate the zealous patriotism, while 
profiting by the honest mistakes of the statesmen of other generations ; 
and so prepare itself for the wise doing of that which must now be 
done in order to the correction of past errors and the avoidance of new 
ones. 

We are well on the way toward the correction of the mistaken 
policy as to the civil service honestly advocated by Jefferson and in- 
augurated with the best of intentions by Jackson. Public senti- 
ment is increasingly favorable to measures intended to make fitness 
a prime qualification for office-holding; but it is not to be denied 
that there is room for honest differences, even between the advo- 
cates of reform, as to how far it is wise or safe to proceed in 
the matter of permanent tenure in office. When men sincerely 
seeking to promote the highest interests of the civil service find 
room for honest differences of opinion, these differences should be 
harmonized by courteous and conciliatory methods. It may be well 
to act upon the supposition that those who are in doubt as to 
how far it is safe to go in the direction of establishing a permanent 
office-holding class, are thoroughly sincere and patriotic. Civil service 
reform will find no more earnest or honest advocacy than in these 
pages. But they will not, therefore, refuse recognition of the fact that 
in passing from theory to practice much is to be learned. 

If there is any lesson which may be derived from the policy as to 
the civil service favored by Jefferson and Jackson, it is that danger lies 
in extremes. Methods are important, but results are more so. The re- 
sult desired is not only the purification, the elevation, and the efficiency 
of the civil service, but the abolition of conditions demoralizing to 
good citizenship and good government alike, under which official posi- 
tions are brought within the control of victorious politicians, who 
distribute them as prizes among their retainers. If these conditions 
can be changed only by tenure of office during good behavior (or tenure 
for life), let all doubtful good citizens lend their ears with candor and 
patience to the facts which shall convince them. If the result can be 
secured by regulations as to tenure more flexible, let other good citizens 
make use of their ears in like manner. It is by such treatment of each 
other that the genuine seekers after that which is for the best interest 
of government and people will find their way to what they seek. 





A NEEDED REFORM.—A Wisconsin paper comments as follows on 
the plan of holding annual sessions of the legislature: 

‘The Albany Argus, a paper often correct in its diagnosis of Demo- 
cratic principles, makes a great mistake when it antagonizes the propo- 
sition before the state constitutional convention for biennial elections. 
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It affects to see in it a distrust of the people, but the experience of every 
other state, where the theory has been adopted, shows that the people 
themselves are greatly in favor of the biennial system. The politicians 
have opposed the biennial plan everywhere, while the people have 
favored it and compelled its adoption in most of the states. 

“Any plan which will make longer intervals between elections and 
also between legislative sessions, should receive careful consideration. 
The people do not like to be harried every year with a political cam- 
paign, though it is the life of politicians. Once in two years is often 
enough for general elections, and also for legislative sessions. The 
officials are not appreciably farther from the people under such a sys- 
tem, and the reduction in public expenses is considerable. 

‘‘There is a general demand for less tinkering with the statutes, and 
biennial sessions meets it. The main idea, however, in the New York 
proposition is that local and general elections shall be separated from 
each other, and it is so good that it is a wonder that anybody can criti- 
cise it. The separation is accomplished in Wisconsin by having muni- 
cipal elections come in the spring and general elections in the fall, and 
those, too, on the biennial year only, thus giving a longer rest between 
political campaigns. 

““Under a system where all elections are held in the fall, asin New 
York, the municipal elections could be held in the odd-numbered years 
and the state elections at the same time as the congressional elections 
must come, in the even-numbered years, and that is practically the 
proposition before the convention. The Democrats in the body will 
make a great mistake if they antagonize it.”’ 





THE WORKING GIRL.—Apropos of the discussion now going on in New 
York on the woman question, a well-informed writer says : ‘‘An impres- 
sion entirely wrong is the one that is made by women speakers. They 
say working women are crushed down by man; that man is the enemy 
that must be contended with ; that man has taken up arms against the 
poor working girl. Now every self-supporting woman knows that 
man is her best friend. He is, asa rule, willing to encourage and pro- 
mote any woman who is brave enough to enter the field. I have never 
yet heard a man speak of his women employees in any way but in 
terms of his highest esteem. Man stands always ready to receive 
working women on the same social platform as himself, but woman 
stands aloof, ready to put the working woman under her heel and 
crush her. Some time ago, because a widower married his bright type- 
writer he was disowned by his family as though he had done some- 
thing dishonorable. I am tired of women talkers misrepresenting the 
true condition of affairs. If they want to improve the poor working 
girl’s lot let them commence by converting themselves to thinking 
more highly of her.’’ 





ProF. Ety’s SocrALiIsM.—A reviewer of Mr. Ely’s new work on so- 
cialism in the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette has the following among 
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other good things to say of it: ‘‘ Here are the limits in which social- 
ism is to act—that is, broadly speaking. Mr. Ely suggests the social- 
ization of inventions and improvements, and of undeveloped mineral 
wealth. He will not admit that when a man buys a piece of land he 
rightfully buys everything under it to the center of the earth, and 
above to the boundary of nowhere; that wealth does not represent 
labor ; it is the gift of nature to all men. This implies the socializa- 
tion of the coal industry, and especially because that industry is one of 
the inseparable incidents of the railway industry. If Mr. Ely were 
writing his book now he would doubtless dwell on this, for never has 
there been in any industry such a disastrous breakdown of the princi- 
ple of private management as in this. What kind of management is 
that under which men have to telegraph to labor leaders to know if 
they may be allowed to open their mines, to work their own property ? 
What kind of management is that by which business is conducted 
with aid of officers armed with Winchester rifles and Gatling guns? 
This is not blaming those men. They are victims to circumstances as 
much as the poorest of their employees. They broke down in their 
management because, little by little, in the development of those 
forces Mr. Ely tells of, a burden was put on them under which no men 
could bear up. Railway men have broken down in the same way, and 
the loudest calls for federal protection against the ruinous duplication 
of lines have been from the most experienced of those men.’ 


Goop GOVERNMENT CLUBS.—In many towns throughout our land 
there have been established clubs whose aim is to see that the best in- 
terests of their respective communities shall not be sacrificed to individ- 
ual or party ends. They are always composed of the best and most 
progressive men and usually are entirely non-political. From various 
causes it sometimes happens that unworthy men are elected to positions 
of honor and trust, and, neglectful of the confidence reposed in them, 
seek to profit themselves or the clique they represent regardless of the 
duty they owe to their fellow-citizens. In so deplorable a state 
of affairs a good government club can be of the greatest value to the 
community. Its mere existence has the effect of putting a damper on 
dishonest practices and of keeping the management of town matters 
strictly on a business basis. 

In the expenditure of public money there are various ways in which 
it may be in part diverted from the purposes intended. Laying out 
parks, building and repairing streets and sidewalks, sewers; public 
buildings, and all public improvements afford opportunities for those 
who are not averse to making an ‘honest’’ dollar out of the public 
treasury. But with a well-organized good government club always on 
the alert to see that every cent expended brings a return in results ob- 
tained, there is small opportunity for defrauding the people. 

' A good government club is desirable also because it acts as a brake on 
extravagance and the unwise use of public funds. A town is often 
burdened with debt through the injudicious policy of honest but short- 
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sighted officials, whose enthusiasm is greater than their judgment. 
The knowledge that an intelligent body of men will weigh with calm 
and clear decision every act, is certain to have a most salutary effect. 
It is not only the privilege but the duty of taxpayers and those who 
hope to become taxpayers to thoroughly acquaint themselves with pub- 
lic affairs, to the end that unwise or dishonest men may not bring dis- 
credit on the community, and to insure that the people’s money shall be 
so spent as to benefit the people and the town and confer the greatest 
good on the greatest number. 


PITTSBURG TO ABOLISH THE Rop.—The Pittsburg Post, in com- 
menting on the recent action of the school principals on the question 
of abolishing corporal punishment, says : 

“The action of the public school principals of this city in recom- 
mending the abolition of the rod as a medium of punishment in the 
schools is a demarcation which aptly illustrates the trend of the times 
in educational matters. For years past the tendency has been to sub- 
stitute moral suasion for the birch whenever practicable, and it cannot 
be said that the results have not been beneficial. The day of the old- 
time typical pedagogue who, with a rod that closely resembled a club, 
urged his pupils along the flowery path of knowledge, as Ichabod 
Crane was wont to do, is, happily, passed away, and in his stead has 
risen a preceptor in every way his superior, and with conditions so 
greatly improved that the acquirement of knowledge has become a 
pleasure instead of a task. Moral suasion, and not brute force, is the 
argument generally used nowadays. 

‘* Tt is proposed to expel the pupils who will not behave themselves 
and obey, the rules of the school, and thus do away with the rod. This 
seems to be a sensible, enlightened, and advanced stand. If a pupil is 
so incorrigible as to require a beating from time to time to keep him in 
harmony with the rules and his pleasant surroundings, it is perhaps 
better for him and the others to weed him out. At any rate it is not 
likely he will be assisted much by whipping him. He has nowadays 
every incentive to study and to show a due respect for his teacher and 
the rules, and if he does not it would perhaps be a wise course to expel 
him. A few expulsions would work as efficaciously no doubt as a 
dozen whippings.”’ 





AUTOMATIC HANGING.—Connecticut is going to inaugurate a new 
departure in the execution of criminals. A device has been adopted, 
and the machine is now being set up in the Hartford state prison, 
which will virtually compel the criminal to commit suicide. It is an 
automatic contrivance, run by hydraulic power, and the prisoner 
springs the trap himself. The machine is designed to be used for the 
first time in the execution of John Cronin, on August 24. 

President Tracy, of the State Board of Charities, strongly opposes 
the adoption of the new machine. He says in a letter he has just made 
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public on the subject: ‘‘ I oppose the proposed machine because, so far 
as [ have been able to learn, the whole reason and only reason for a 
change arises from a desire on the part of those intrusted with the 
execution of the sentence to escape the responsibility of being in any 
way directly instrumental in taking the life of the culprit. The court, 
in condemning a prisoner to death, never intends-in passing judgment 
that he shall in any sense become, or even be allowed to become, 
in the remotest degree an active agent in his own destruction. If such 
automatic appliances are to become the fashion, why may not the judge 
take a phonograph to the quiet seclusion of his private office, deliver 
his sentence into it, have it placed on his desk in the court room, con- 
nected by a wire running under the floor to within a few feet of the 
prisoner’s chair and so arranged that when the latter arises and steps 
forward his weight may complete the curcuit, and the phonograph 
would do the rest? Then the poor wretch, after having passed the 
sentence of death upon himself, would be all ready to go to Wethers- 
field and there hang himself, thereby avoiding the necessity of wound- 
ing the sensibilities of either the judge or the hangman.” 


TRAINED NURSES IN THE STATE HOSPITALS.—Governor Pattison 
hit the center of the mark in his speech before the Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association, when he insisted that the employment of trained 
nurses at the hospitals for the insane as the first step forward in the 
work of restoration for which the hospitals were primarily intended. 
It is necessary to get as far away as possible from the erroneous and 
vulgar idea that hospitals are places of detention, in which the insane 
are lodged as a matter of prevision and safety, as criminals are kept in 
jail. Hospitals have heretofore been built, as well as managed, with 
greater regard for the safe-keeping of their inmates tham for such 
proper ministration as should send them forth into the world again 
made whole in body and mind. But what can the most accomplished 
alienist do, when put in charge of a crowded state hospital, without a 
proper number of trained assistants? He has a thousand patients to 
look after with one pair of eyes. Aided by careful, willing, accustomed, 
and accomplished helpers, the condition of every patient might be 
brought within supervisory direction. Without such competent 
nurses, adequate supervision is impossible, and cure becomes a matter 
of chance rather than of calculation. 

Happily, Governor Pattison’s suggestion was followed by the flash- 
ing and illuminating address of Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, in which 
hospitals for the insane as they are, and as they might be, were con- 
trasted before the public gaze—like the two pictures which Hamlet, 
with eager insistence, thrust before the eyes of his mother and declared 
that even madness would not err in reserving 

“ . . . some quantity of choice 
To serve in such a difference.” 

Improved hospital service, from which politics shall be eliminated 

and scientific treatment brought to the front, cannot be objected to be- 
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cause of the necessity for larger expenditure. Money has been thrown 
away in the erection of unnecessarily expensive buildings, following 
what Dr. Mitchell aptly designated as the ‘‘ quasi-prison idea.’?’ Much 
money might be saved in this direction ; but much more money would 
be saved in employing trained nurses, instead of the haphazard, 
ignorant, unaccustomed, sometimes brutal attendants who are set to 
do a work which requires special aptitude without any other qualifica- 
tion than mere physical capability. It would be cheaper for the state 
to cure lunatics and send them out of the hospitals than to neglect the 
means of cure and support them. Hundreds of the ‘‘ chronic” insane 
are not incurable. They are often persons who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of cure. 

The breezy discussions before the Medico-Psychological Association, 
although unexpected, will have a most happy effect in bringing before 
the public the dry-rot conditions in the state hospital service, and may 
result in the adoption of remedial measures.— Philadelphia Record. 
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WHAT IS GOOD VARNISH? 


If you are a buyer of varnished things you judge varnish by 
the quality of its luster and the length of time its luster holds 
bright and firm. 


The question with you is, does your carriage look well and 
does it last? Does the varnish on your piano crack or is it solid ? 
Do your doors or your wainscot or your furniture look smooth and 
fine, or do they look dull and skimpy and poor? If these all look 
as they should look you are fortunate beyond the average. 


If you are a varnish-user—a carriage-maker, a decorator, a 
builder of railway cars—any sort of a varnish-user—you must go 


| further than the luster and its durability. 


You know that good varnish must have a perfect balance of 


/ what we may call shop-requirements. It must have proper body 
/ and color; it must work freely under the brush; it must dry 
| properly; and it must have all these qualities so developed, each 


/ with regard to the other, that there shall be a perfect balance be- 
» tween them. 


You have not used much varnish if you do not place the 


highest estimate on uniformity. Good varnish is always good— 


| which is another way of saying good varnish is scarce. Ordinary 
' varnish is not uniform. 


Our varnishes do not vary. They who make varnish uniform 


"May be relied upon to make it good. 


¥ 


MurRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


4 Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 


St. Louis, Chicago. 
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- READING. 


How necessary is it that our modern 
hotels should. be exponents of the true art 
of living! The St. Denis is a practical 
exemplification of this great principle, for 
here one can find not only the choicest 
viands the market affords, but also pre- 
pared and served in the most tempting and 
delicious manner. HOLLOWAY’S 

Its enlargement during the past two READING STAND AND 
years by a commodious and handsome DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


addition, in which no pains and expense Makes reading and studying a 


were spared, is evidence 6f the growing delight and the f yy 
popularity of this well-known house. In 8 Bee: oF pe. Dic 


its appointments, decorations, and modern tionary a pleasure. <A grand edu- 
equipments it is par excellence one of the cator for the home or office. It 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the combines a Dictionary Holder, 


service and attendance are most admirable Bookrest, Writing Table, and 
in every detail and particular. Lampstand. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, We also make a special Case and 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, Holder for the Century Dictionary. 
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NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
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SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warner Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at FARMER’S LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 
Particulars upon application. 
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